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PUBLISHER’S NOTE: At some time or other the fascination of Hfe at sea fakes bold ttpon the imagination of the average lad who Ha* 
mmmmmmm—mmmm—mmmmmmmm healthy red blood ia his veins, From the day he Is able to read the stirring adventures of Robinson Crusoe, a 
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ful adventures three brave boys met among them. These stories will be found exciting enough to please everyone, but above reproach, since there 
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buy, and we believe will receive a rousing welcome from boys. 
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WALKING THE PLANK; 

OR, 

The Last Cruise of the “ Flying Scud.” 

By AN OLD SALT. 
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CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY. 

! Thud, Oliver and “ Simple Simon,” the three hoy chums who sot 
l out to win renown and benefit humanity by capturing the notorious 
I j Captain Kidd, the most dreaded “ scorcher of the seas,” at the time 
New York was but a small town. Thad was the recognized leader 
j of the valiant trio, and Simon very often proved to be not so very 
I “-simple ” after all, since he possessed a bold heart, and was ready to 
risk much for the Tight. 

Captain Kidd, the most notorious pirate of early days, whose name 
has always been associated with dark deeds along the Eastern coast, 
from Maine to the sunny sh< res of the West India tropic isles; and 
especially in connection with various deposits of treasure-trove 
which he is believed to have made in myriads of lonely spots during 
his warfare upon the commerce of the blue seas. 

Dragon, the “right bower” of Kidd, a desperate fighter, as cruel and 
ruthless as he was fearless,and between whom and “Simple Simon” j 
there seemed to spring up a bitter feeling of enmity from the very j 
beginning of their acquaintance. i 

Governor BeUomont, whom the King of England sent out to govern | 
his American colonies—a man of some little courage, and not wholly I 
destitute of humor, yet who had good cause to fear the savage fury j j 
of the lawless marauders of the sea. I 

Hugo the Hunchback, one of the pirates, in reality connected with | 
the House of Bellomont, but at war with civilized circles on account 
of his deformity. 

Captain Nasmyth, commander of the Flying Scud, and a brave man 
in the face of peril. j 

Jacques Merlin, a French treasure hunter, returning with much 
spoils from an expedition to South America, and in mortal fear lest 
Captain Kidd secure the f ruits of his labors. 

Jocelyn, mate of the Flying Scud, a brave and honsst sailor who 
chose death rather than life with dishonor. 

Marta, granddaughter of an old Hutch burgher on Long Island, 
who in the kindness of her heart helps Thad and Simon. 

Miriam, a young girl, prisoner of Kidd's whom our boys do their I 
best to save. 

Philip, a weakling whose fortunes are united with those ef the girl. 


CHAPTER I. 

BURYING THE TREASURE. 

“Seven paces to the right, three to the north, and 
then-” 

The speaker smiled as he saw his shadow thrown on 
the ground by the light of the young moon. 

“Yes, the shadow falls true. That shall be the place.” 

The speaker paused, looked around, and, seeing his 
companion standing at a little distance, watching him, 
called to him to approach. 

“See where my head falls?” 

“Head falls? Is not that ominous?” 

“Zounds, Dragon! You are always thinking of the 
gruesome. I mean the shadow of my head.” 

“I see it.” 

“Then mark the place and-” 

“Do you think you can find it again, say, in three 
months’ time?” 

“How can I miss it?” 
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“Will the moon always cause the shadow to fall exactly 
true ?” 

“Not always, hut the moon is now ten days old, and 
at the tenth day of each moon's age the shadow will be 
the same. Do you doubt me?” 

“I never dare to trust myself to doubt, captain. You 
know best; but if you were to die, how would the treasure 
be found?” 

“If I die it will not matter whether it is found or not.” 

“As I thought," muttered Dragon; “but, all the same, 
I will keep tabs on every place-” 

“What are you saying?” 

“I was only repeating to myself that I must be sure to 
dig in the right place.” 

“Oh!” Kidd, for it was he, walked away a few steps, 
and then suddenly turned and exclaimed: 

“Play me false, and-” 

“1 play thee false?” 

“Ay, I do not trust even thee; but play me false and 
I’ll treat you as I did Nick!” 

Dragon was as near trembling as he had been in all 
the years lie had sailed the seas with Capt. Kidd, for he 
remembered how Kidd had once surprised one of the 
sailors making a drawing of one of the hiding places of 
the treasure. Not a word was said until the next expedi¬ 
tion halted to bury, a large amount of silver bars, and 
then Kidd ordered the hole to be dug very deep, and after 
the silver had all been put in he called Nick and said: 

“You have a drawing of some of my treasure caves. I 
see you do not want to forget just where they are, so I 
will make you the special custodian of this lot. Men, 
in with him 1” 

The unsuspecting Nick was seized and flung into the 
hole, and before he could struggle out the dirt was piled 
high over him and held down until the struggles ceased 
and all knew that Nick would never reveal the hiding 
place. 

“No one will ever dare to touch that silver,” Kidd said, 
“for Nick’s ghost will always haunt the place.” 

This episode Dragon remembered, and he trembled. 

“Why should I ever betray thee ? Are not my' interests 
the same as yours?” 

“Good Dragon, yes. I do not doubt thee, only I am 
suspicious of everyone. Take care and dig deep.” 

“Deep?” 

“Yes, very deep. Ha! ha! ha! No joke, Dragon, only 

I thought I said the same thing when Nick- But, 

there—I forgot. We have more treasure to bury this 
time.” 

“Gold, as well as silver.” 

"Spanish doubloons, good bars of silver, precious stones 
in rich settings—yes, yes, we have a king’s ransom this 
voyage; but it is nothing—nothing to what we will have.” 

“You said we. When am I to get my share?” Dragon 
asked, quietly. 


“Your share? Why, Dragon, when did I ever refuse 
you your share ? Have you not fared as well as I ?” 

“Maybe so; only you know where all the treasure is hid¬ 
den and can get it when you have need, while I-” 

“Have only to ask and you can have.” 

Without further parley, Kidd walked away and left 
Dragon to make all arrangements for the digging of the 
hole in which so much treasure was to be hidden. 

“I wish that I might put Thad and his chums in the 
hole, like we put Nick. It would be safer—ay, safer.” 

But Dragon knew that Kidd, for some reason of his 
own, would not allow harm to come to the three boys, 
who, Dragon felt, would be the ruin of the pirate king 
in the end. 

A procession wound its way up from the water’s edge, 
each man carrying a spade, and halted at the place 
marked out by Dragon. 

With rapid movements the men made the dirt fly, and 
soon a gravelike opening was made in the ground deep 
enough to bury a fair-sized man standing upright. 

Then, leaving two men to watch the place, the others 
marched back and soon returned, each laden with heavy 
bags of treasure. 

“Put down that bag,” cried Kidd to Black Lem. 

The bag was deposited on the ground, and then Kidd 
bade the man open it. 

It was filled with massive silver plate, which had be¬ 
longed to some monastery, perhaps, but had fallen into 
the hands of the money lenders who were sending it to 
New York for sale when Kidd had seized it. 

Kidd took up piece after piece and examined it care¬ 
fully, and then exclaimed: 

“Zounds! Methinks me that no one would care for 
that trash. Tie up the bag again.” 

The order was obeyed, and the bag was placed on the 
pile of other bags. 

Kidd felt each bag, and, selecting one, he pulled it out 
from the heap, and with his long knife cut the cord which 
bound it. 

Putting his two hands into the bag, he pulled therefrom- 
as many Spanish dollars as his hands would hold. 

“Here, Dragon, take these and hide them for yourself. 
Beware some one might find the hiding place.” 

Then he took a handful of coins from the bag and 
handed them to the next man, and so on until each of his 
servitors had received a good handful of the dollars. 

“Now, prithee, let us work. Put the heaviest bags at 
tlie bottom and the lighter ones on top. That’s right, 
Zander; you seem to know the trick of how to do it, 
acquired only after long practice at the art.” 

The bags were all placed in the earth, then the pro¬ 
cession re-formed and proceeded back to the Red Raven, 
only to give place to other men of the crew who loaded 
up with bags of treasure and enacted the same 'part ,&s 
had their predecessors. 
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Again Kidd rewarded each one with a handful of the 
dollars, and not a man but thought that he was getting a 
good share of the booty, though there v. r as not one but 
hoped at some day to be able to sneak back and appro¬ 
priate to himself the entire treasure. 

When all the bags were in the hole, the work of filling 
in commenced, and this was done artistically; in fact, so 
carefully was it executed that by the time it was finished 
very few passing that way would know that the soil had 
been disturbed. 

Kidd remained behind, and for a long time sat on the 
ground—perhaps thinking of his treasures-trove, scat¬ 
tered as they were along that Long Island coast. 

When sure that no prying eye watched him he put a 
white stone in the center of the treasure mound, and then 
walked up to the little scrub oak. 

“Seven paces to the right, three to the north—aj r , that’s 
right; and now for the moon shadow.” 

The moon was obscured behind a thick and heavy 
cloud, but in a few moments emerged, and Kidd stood 
upright waiting for his shadow to fall on the ground. 

“Near enough, near enough, but not quite true,” he 
muttered, as he saw the shadow of his head fall to the 
right of the white stone. 

“Nine in the evening on the tenth day of the moon’s 
age—yes, that will be right. Now to obliterate the faint¬ 
est trace of our work.” 

With his own hand he gathered sticks and stones, wild 
brambles and other things and scattered them apparently 
indiscriminately over the hiding place until not even the 
most critical would have thought the soil had been dis¬ 
turbed. 

Then he walked back to the water, and, jumping into 
his boat, pulled himself to the Red Raven , which tay at 
anchor a few yards from the shore. 

His call was answered, and he knew before he stepped 
on the deck that the crew had been celebrating, and that 
the rum was flowing pretty freely. 

“Some of Master Dragon’s doings,” murmured Kidd. 
“Well, it is all right; the men will forget the location when 
they are sober enough to want to think.” 

Kidd threw himself down on a coil of rope, and, resting 
his head on his hands, gave himself up to reflection. 
Who can say what were his thoughts—whether of re¬ 
pentance or resolve to do mightier things than any yet 
attempted? 


CHAPTER II. 

ATTEMPTED ABDUCTION. 

“Will our imprisonment never end ?” Miriam asked, in 
a voice loud enough to be heard by her fellow prisoners, 
Thad and his chums, besides the boy Philip. 

“Are you getting tired?” Thad asked; and the next 
moment he felt that he could have bitten his tongue out 


for asking such a question, which might be interpreted 
an insult. 

“No; why should I be tired, unless it be because I have 
nothing to do? I wish that we were free. I was never 
made to be a prisoner.” 

“Was anyone?” 

“Why, yes; I know’ some who are happier when every 
hour's work is planned out for them, and that is like being 
in prison.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Yes; my idea of being free is to be able to do just 
what I like and just when I like.” 

“If I did just what I liked,” exclaimed Philip, “I should 
kill every man on this ship.” 

“You horrible thing!" 

“It is very nice for you to call me names. When we 
were on the Mercury I was a good fellow; but since you 
have known some real pirates and murderers I am no¬ 
body-” 

“Except a silly, foolish boy, who talks a lot of non¬ 
sense.” 

“I think it will be wiser if we all keep quiet. I hear 
the men on deck getting lively, and it would be better 
for them to forget us than to visit us while they are 
drunk.” 

“Nice friends you have got, Miriam, to fear they may 
injure you—and Thad is one of them.” 

“Don’t be a fool, boy!” Thad said, quickly. “I am a 
prisoner just as you are, and it is likely that I may have 
to walk the plank before to-morrow’s sun rises.” 

“What does that men?” Miriam asked. “I have heard 
it spoken of several times.” 

“A plank is placed from the deck to the taffrail, and 
the one who has to perform for the pleasure of others is 
made to walk along it until-” 

“Yes—until what?” 

“The rail is reached-” 

“And what then ? Does he turn back ?” 

“No, he has to walk still further; and that next step 
is into the water.” 

“Why, he might be drowned!” 

“Not might be, but is—for if he swims a bullet is sent 
into his brain, or else he gets a knock on the head with a 
heavy boat hook.” 

“That is horrible!” 

“For the walker, yes; but it is considered amusement 
for the others.” 

Miriam did not speak again for some time, neither did 
Philip, for he was too frightened to do so; but the girl 
was quietly sobbing to herself, for she had heard Dragon 
say that he would make Thad walk the plank, and the 
boy had been so good to her that she felt sorry for him. 

“They’d have some fun if they tried to make me walk 
the plank, I fancy,” said Simple Simon. 

“In what way?” 
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“I should try to fool them until they got tired.” 

“You would come off second best, Fm thinking,” Oliver 
remarked. 

“Hush!” 

Thad’s quick ears had detected a strange noise on deck, 
and he was getting alarmed. 

A few minutes passed, and then he distinctly heard 
some one climb down the ladder to the lower deck in 
which they were confined. The man had reached the bot¬ 
tom when another step was heard, then still another, and 
five times he heard that noise, yet not a sound broke in 
upon the silence of the prison house. 

Thad tried to think out what those men -wanted. If it 
were rum, then they would have to pass where he and 
his friends were imprisoned. If it were powder they 
wanted it was for no legitimate purpose, or else they 
would not have needed to use such caution. 

The silence was unbroken for a few minutes, and then 
Thad felt—it was too dark to see—that the men were 
drawing nearer. 

It must be the rum. In that case, would they pass 
without insulting the helpless prisoners? 

One man stumbled, and, in trying to regain his footing, 
kicked Thad rather hard. The boy made no sign of being 
hurt, but waited the next move. 

Then one of the men turned the dark slide in his 
lanthom and a bright light from a bull’s-eye flashed over 
the place. 

“The gal—ay, there she is! Now, then, messmates, get 
her, quick. We can reach land with her, and then who 
can take her ransom from us?” 

So that was their object. Miriam was to be abducted 
and taken ashore, and then held for ransom. 

Could it be prevented? 

The men stole quietly forward and caught hold of 
Miriam. Thad tugged at his bonds, and, to his great 
delight, found that they gave way. Another tug and he 
was free. He quickly unfastened Oliver, and Simon 
managed to get free without aid. 

There was a scream. 

“Help! Help!” Miriam cried. 

“Keep your tongue between your teeth, you little fool!” 
cried one of the men, at the same time placing his dirty 
hand over the pretty, dainty mouth of the banker’s 
daughter. 

At the very moment he did so Thad sprang forward 
and dealt him such a terrific blow on the temple that he 
fell like a log. 

The others were fighting drunk, and one of them mut¬ 
tered that there would be all the more money for them, 
now that one was knocked out. 

Thad and his chums stood in front of Miriam and pre¬ 
pared to defend her with their lives. 

“Come on, you cowards!” cried Thad. 

“Who dares to call us cowards?” 


“I do, for it is only a coward that would attack a girl— 
a prisoner, at that.” 

The men rushed forward, but never did a regiment of 
soldiers stand firmer than those three boys. 

Blow was returned for blow; the attack was met with 
boldness and defiance. 

Then the men backed away, only to make another rush. 
Again they, were driven back, and Thad called on his 
followers to take the aggressive. 

A fight ensued which was not according to any estab¬ 
lished rules, for each fought in his own way and did not 
exercise much care as to whether he struck below the belt 
or not. 

Thad and his friends had the advantage of being sober, 
while their antagonists were only brave because of the 
rum they had imbibed. Still, they were heavier than the 
boys and were more like savages, so what they lost in 
one way they gained in another. 

Philip had been a silent watcher, for at first he was too 
frightened to want to take part; and, then, he imagined 
that he would fare better if he remained neutral. But 
his better self triumphed, and, giving a mighty twist of 
his hands, he liberated himself. 

Simon had taken one of the fighters around the waist 
and had raised him above his head when Philip un¬ 
fortunately got in the way and the man fell upon him, 
knocking him down. 

Philip was hurt, but not so much as might have been 
expected; but he had been transformed into a savage, and 
he closed his fingers round the man’s throat and pressed, 
and pressed, until he could hear a gurgle; then he grew 
frightened and released his victim, just in time to save 
his life, for another instant and the breath would have 
been out of his body. 

Philip was full of fight now. and no one could have 
been braver, though he had the disadvantage of bruised 
fingers, which pained him when he used them. 

The fight was at its height when a voice, which seemed 
like the roar of an angry lion, demanded: 

“What is the meaning of this?” 

Never had Capt. Kidd looked more powerful than at 
that moment, when, with drawn sword, he threw himself 
into the midst of the fighters and towered above them as 
they almost crouched at his feet. 

“What means this? Zounds! Are ye all deaf? Or 
has each one of you been stricken dumb?” 

He raised his sword, and had not Thad spoken that 
sword would have fallen, and in its fall would have ended 
the life of one, at least, of the combatants. 

“Captain, these men were about to abduct Mademoiselle 
de Montagne and steal away with her to the mainland 
to hold her for a ransom.” 

“And you objected?” . 

“I would give my life rather than sacrifice my honor.” 

“Zounds, but you are a strange fellow! Honor on this 
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ship? I did not know that there was any. How did you 
get free?” 

“I broke my bonds and then liberated the others.” 

"Then my men have lost their skill, for I never knew a 
prisoner to get free before. Have you heard, girl, what 
this man hath said?” 

Miriam tossed her head disdainfully as she answered: 

“Man, indeed! Why, he is a hero! A great hero! It 
is true what he said, but he has not told you half. He 
fought like a tiger-” 

“That will do. He wants the ransom money himself, 
so I can well believe he would fight. Men, back to your 
quarters, and thank your lucky stars that I am in a good 
humor, else would I make you walk the plank.” 

“You’d be short-handed, cap'n,” said one of the men. 
who was a little drunker than the rest. 

“Short-handed, eh? Why, man, there is nothing more 
plentiful than men! They can be picked up everywhere. 
Gold is far scarcer. Go!" 

Most of them crawled away, but the one man stayed 
behind and was commencing to again address Kidd when 
he raised his sword and would have cut the fellow in two 
had not Miriam sprang forward and grasped his arm. 

“My pretty one, why waste your thoughts on such as 
he? He would be better dead.” 

Miriam did not answer, and Kidd followed his men up 
the ladder. It was not often that he was so merciful, but 
on those rare occasions, generally after he had buried 
some treasure, he almost outdid himself in showing mercy 
to those who offended him. 

Never has there been a pirate of such variable moods 
as Capt. Kidd, and never was man more cruel at times 
or more merciful at others. 

“What will he do with us?” Oliver asked. 

“He will thank you for protecting me,” said Miriam. 

“I do not think so,” answered Thad. “I fancy that we 
shall be made to suffer, for he would rather save those 
rascals than us.” 

“I’ll have a fight for life, anyway,” said Simon. 

“I will not submit tamely,” added Oliver. 

“No, but remember that we are only three against over 
a hundred, and in the end he will triumph unless we can 
get the better of him soon.” 

“You getting scared, Thad ?” 

“No; only talking sense. We have a hard fight before 
us, but I still think we may win out if we are only 
careful.” 

“Careful! Why, sometimes I think I shall go mad, 
for I hate the life we are leading.” 

“Don’t you think we all three do?” 

"Yes.” 

“Don’t you think that we shall be benefactors if we 
can rid the seas of this terror ?” 

“Do not talk so loud. Of course I do; but if we die 
before we accomplish it, what then?” 


“Why, we shall die, that’s all.” 

“Life is sweet, and I rather think I would prefer being 
a live coward than a dead hero.” 

“For shame, Oliver! You do not mean what vqu are 
saying.” 

“Don’t I? You wait and see.” 

There was a rattling of shrouds and a general scamper¬ 
ing on deck, which plainly showed that the Red Raven 
was putting on sail and leaving the shelter of the land 
once more. 


CHAPTER III. 

A BATTLE OF WORDS. 

“I wish we could have gone on deck. I wanted to see 
the location,” Thad said, as soon as he was sure that the 
ship had set sail. 

“Much good it would have done you, unless you could 
have gone on land, and then made your way to a place of 
safety.” 

“Now, then, you lazy lubber, you are wanted on deck.” 

Thad looked up and saw one of the crew staring right 
into his eyes. 

He had never liked this man, for there was something 
treacherous in his every action, and now he was inclined 
to resent the way in which he had been addressed. 

“Do you hear? The cap’n wants you on deck, an’ let 
me tell you he’s in a mighty bad humor, so he is.” 

“Are we all to go ?” 

“No.” 

“Only me?” 

“I said so, an’ you’d better put your right foot foremost 
or you’ll walk the plank in quick time!” 

“Good-by, boys! I’m off!” 

Thad had a strange misgiving in his heart as he fol¬ 
lowed the pirate up the ladder to the main deck, and then 
up the other ladder to the poop deck, where Kidd was 
standing, apparently looking out at sea. 

“You wanted me, captain?” 

Kidd looked around, but did not speak. 

“You sent for me. What do you want?” 

“You are a bold, impertinent fellow! Why not wait 
until I am ready to talk?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Kidd still looked seaward, but did not speak. He 
turned, walked up and down, his hair answering to "the 
breeze which had sprung up, his hat jauntily set on one 
side of his head, and Thad felt that the renowned pirate 
was more like one of the comedy actors he had once seen 
than a real and living terror. 

“You have been on the Red Raven a long time,” Kidd 
said, at last. 

Thad looked at the captain, and, in a drawling voice, 
answered: 

“Yes, I guess I have.” 
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“Well, I’m getting tired of seeing you around.” 

“Is that so?” 

“I am thinking of getting rid once for all of you and 
your two lazy, good-for-nothing companions.” 

“Really? What port are you going to put into?” 

“Port?” 

"Yes; I thought you said you were going to put us 
on shore.” 

“I said nothing of the kind. If I get rid of you it will 
be in such a way that you cannot tell tales.” 

“Oh ! Kind of quick trip to oblivion, eh ?” 

“You may joke about it; perhaps you may not joke 
quite as freely after I am through with you.” 

“I have noticed that your crew are not given to joking.” 

Thad was in a peculiar humor, and was ready to play 
with the pirate chief, just as angler will play with a fish 
he wishes to land. 

“You don’t earn your salt.” 

“No need to. There is enough in the air which we 
breathe.” 

“You confounded rascal, I’ve a good mind to give you 
a taste of rope end.” 

“Better mind not, though. Now, listen to me, Capt. 
William Kidd, Suppressor of Piracy on the High Seas— 
I think that is your official designation-” 

Kidd paused in his walking and stared at the lad who 
dared to talk to him like that. Thad paused just a 
moment, and then continued: 

‘T have been, as you say, a long time on the Red 
Raven, but have I not done everything you have com¬ 
manded, and often things which you did not command?” 

“Oftener the latter.” 

“Yes, and often I have saved you from being killed 
by your own men. Now mark me, Capt. Kidd, I have 
no love for you—I’m too honest to say I have—but I 
would not sneak behind you and try to kill you. Do you 
think I would?” 

“No.” 

“But there are those in your crew that would if they 
got the chance, but to your face they say they love you. 
I’m not such a sneaking liar.” 

“You speak boldly. Take care you do not suffer for it.” 

“Oh, do your worst; what do I care? Do you think 
that life is so pleasant on a pirate ship that one wants to 
prolong it ?” 

“Go on. I am interested.” 

“There isn’t a man on board who would stay a day with 
you if it wasn’t for the hope of getting booty. Now, is 
there?” 

“No, perhaps not.” 

“Well, have I ever asked you for a share?” 

"No.” 

“And never shall. I’d rather die than touch any of 
the plund—I mean prize money, so it is not the booty 
that makes me stay ?” 


“Well?” 

“Well, what have you to say to me? You sent for me; 
I did not ask to see you.” 

“Zounds! Y'ou are a dare-devil, in very truth! I never 
was spoken to like this in my life before.” 

“Better if you had been. You might have chosen be¬ 
tween the honest and the scoundrel better than you have.” 

“Are you going to become one of us ?” 

Thad put his hands behind his back and straightened 
himself up to the full height of his young manhood. He 
looked as brave as a young lion as he stood facing that 
pirate chief. 

“Become one of you? How could I?” 

“Take the oath on the skull and crossbones.” 

“That is a mere form. I might take it once more, and 
yet not be one of you. To be a murderer—oh, do not 
draw your sword; I have not done with you yet—to be a 
murderer, a thief, a-” 

“Stop! I’ll not endure it! I fight the enemy—the men 
who would ruin fair England’s commerce. Is that mur¬ 
der or thieving?” 

“The Mercury was an enemy, wasn’t it? But I’m not 
going to bandy words. You asked a question, and I an¬ 
swered it. But perhaps I might add to it that I am 
perfectly willing, so long as I remain on the Red Raven, 
to do my share of the work, and not a man shall do more 
than I will. I have not refused to fight when we have 
been attacked, but excuse me from murder, and also from 
sharing in the plund—I mean prize money. Are you 
satisfied ?” 

“You’ll swear to be true to me—to obey all my com¬ 
mands ?” 

“No. You’re only a man, and may make lots of foolish 
mistakes; but I’ll take my share, as I said, and I can 
answer for Oliver and Simon.” 

“I’ll take you at your word. You shall be free, you 
and your friends, provided that you work with the crew 
and obey in everything; but the first time you fail will 
be the last. One false move, one act of treachery, or what 
I think is such, and you shall walk the plank without 
doubt. Is it a bargain?” 

“Very one-sided. Make it fair, captain. Give me the 
same rights as yourself. If I find you acting treacher¬ 
ously to me or my friends I shall be free to do as I please 
with you. , Is it a bargain ?” 

“Get out of the way,’you young devil! Your tongue 
is sharper than a two-edged sword.” 

“I did not know you ever read your Bible or went to 
church, but you can quote Scripture. So can the devil.” 

Kidd raised his foot, and had not Thad dodged the 
action the toe of Kidd’e shoe would have met his person 
in a very uncomfortable way. 

“Dragon! Dragon! Lieutenant Dragon!” ‘ 

“Ay, ay, captain.” "■* 

“Where did you keep yourself, man?” ' 
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“I heard every word.” 

“You did, eh ? Well, what do you think ?” 

“If that young imp could fight as well with a sword 
as he does with his tongue, there is not a man on the 
Red Raven could cope with him.” 

- “Tush! tush! Look here, Dragon, liberate those three 
boys and put them to work.” 

“What kind of work ?” 

“Anything you like.” 

A savage smile played round the pirafe’s mouth, and in 
his heart he resolved that when there was an extra 
dangerous piece of work to be done it should be one of 
those boys who would be the first to be ordered to the 
task. 

“What about the gal and that softy?” 

“They are prisoners who may be useful to us. Listen, 
Dragon. That girl’s father is worth a mint of money. 
If the worst should happen—I mean if we should be 
captured—I trust'to her to get us free.” 

“All right, cap’n. If you prefer Jonah to me, why, 
have him. If you think your neck is safer in a gal’s hands 
than with a strong fighting crew, well, so be it; only don’t 
ask me to hang round a gal’s neck for safety.” 

“Shut your rattle-trap of a mouth^or I’ll forget all you 
have been to me. I tell you that the girl is not to be 
injured in any way. I’ll protect her.” 

“Lovely reputation she’ll have when she says, ‘I was 
protected by his highness, Capt. Kidd!’ How I’d laugh 
to hear her say it!” 

“Lieutenant Dragon, I am master of this ship, and so 
long as I retain command you will refrain from speaking 
in the way you have done. Go and attend to your 
duties.” 

Dragon knew he had made a mistake. He commenced 
to apologize, but Kidd waved him away, and when again 
he opened his mouth Kidd almost shouted: 

“Speak another word and I’ll order you in irons, even 
though you have been my right bower!” 

Dragon climbed down to the deck, muttering: 

“What has bewitched him ? Perdition take it all, he is 
getting quite soft-headed! I’ll have to be careful.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 

“I’ll break their spirit yet!” Kidd exclaimed, as he 
threw himself on a gayly covered divan in his cabin. “The 
young imps signed the compact after the destruction of 
the Grampus, but never a bit have they kept their share 
in it.” 

Kidd drank some fine old port which he had taken from 
a Spanish galleon, and the rich wine caused his blood to 
flow faster and faster until it seemed to boil in his veins. 

The Red Raven glided over the sea along the coast of 


Long Island, defiantly braving all danger, but to all ap¬ 
pearances as peaceful as any merchant ship in the Ameri¬ 
can waters. 

Kidd loved a certain amount of luxury, and he had 
furnished his private cabin with the spoils of many ships 
until it was a scene of barbaric splendor. 

Like many others, he thought that gay colors and 
luxurious surroundings constituted comfort; and at times, 
when the wine had time to work its effect on his system, 
he imagined that no king on earth enjoyed himself better 
than he. 

Strange as it may appear, this infamous pirate was of 
a poetic temperament, and loved music, though no musi¬ 
cian himself. 

After his war of words with Thad Fergus he changed 
from one passion to another, and from anger and hatred 
he allowed the softer sentiments to have play, brought 
into relief doubtless by the rich wine. 

“Cyrus! Cyrus!” he shouted, and a feminine-faced 
youth, whose birthplace had been in the far East, entered 
the cabin. 

“Bring hither the girl, Mademoiselle de Montagne.” 

“Yes, captain.” . 

“Put oil on your shoes, that you may glide quickly back 
with her,” said Kidd, and laughed at the poetic expres¬ 
sion. 

It was only a few minutes before Miriam, trembling but 
looking more beautiful than ever, entered the cabin. 

“Leave us, Cyrus.” 

The door was closed, and Kidd bowed to the young girl 
as he poured out a small portion of the rich wine into 
a golden-rimmed glass, which he had taken from a rich 
vessel. 

“Drink, mademoiselle,” he said. 

“I would rather not, sir,” she replied, nervously. 

“But I wish it. You are perfectly safe. Ah, you may 
think it drugged; but I am a gentleman, and would never 
stoop to so low a thing. But, to reassure you, see, I will 
drink it myself.” 

He tossed off the wine and then poured out some more 
and handed the glass to her. 

For a moment she hesitated, and then, fearing that he 
might do something rash, she wetted her lips with the 
wine and excused herself by saying that at home she 
never drank anything so strong as port. 

“You sing?” he asked. 

“No—oh, no, I-” 

“Such beautiful lips, such a magnificent throat, te!J a 
different story. I know that you can sing. Come, now, 
sing me something in your native French.” 

With heart as heavy as lead, how could she sing? 

She felt the tears coming into her eyes, and in another 
moment she would have given way and an avalanche of 
tears would have fallen from her eyes, but a sudden 
change came over her. Something of her father’s spirit 
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prevailed, and, shaking her head to throw off her weak¬ 
ness, she said, very softly: 

“Indeed, sir, I am no singer; but I will try and sing 
something for you.” 

“That’s right. Zounds! it does me good to look into 
such a bright face, and I am beside myself with fear that 
the vision may vanish.” 

Miriam did not notice the compliment, but in a nervous, 
tremulous voice she sang one of those pretty little chan¬ 
sons so popular in those days in the French West Indies. 

“Brava! Brava! Sing one more, my pretty one!” 

Again she complied, and once more he gave a signal of 
approval; then he asked her to be seated, hut she declined, 
saying in her naive way that she was but a prisoner and 
could not sit in the presence of the king. 

Kidd laughed and declared that never had king so 
lovely a subject. 

“You wish to be freer” he asked. 

“Indeed I do! A bird cannot enjoy itself in a cage, 
even if gilded, if it has been used to the forest trees." 

“Your freedom you shall have as soon as I can give it 
safely, for I must not run any risk.” 

“Sir, give me but my freedom, and I will see the gov¬ 
ernor and ask that you may not be outlawed.” 

“So you have heard that a price is set on my head ?” 

“I have heard it so said, but you are noble and they 
misjudge you.” 

Kidd laughed so uproariously that Miriam was fright¬ 
ened for fear he might have a fit. 

“I noble? Girl, you are the only one on earth that 
would say such a thing; but you are a woman, and woman 
has always been a flatterer. I know your sex.” 

“Indeed, sir, I mean that you are misjudged, and I will 
ask my father to plead for you.” 

“I want no woman’s pleading. I want no mercy. I 
live for revenge, and I will drink my fill of it They have 
outlawed William Kidd, and the commerce of the broad 
seas shall pay the penalty. Go, girl, before I forget that 
you have played the angel and sang divinely in mine 
ears.” 

Miriam tried to leave, but the door was fast. 

Then her nervousness returned, and she felt her limbs 
shaking and her eyes filling with tears. 

“Ah, you are my prisoner. Come here, my pretty one. 
No, no, I will not harm you. Cyrus, Cyrus, I say, open 
the door.” 

The door was opened immediately, and the girl left the 
presence of the dread pirate chief. 

When she reached the cabin set apart for her she 
fainted, and for many minutes lost all consciousness. 

Kidd was having a battle—not with an enemy, but with 
himself. The evil in him argued that Miriam was only a 
prisoner, the good said she was a woman, to be treated 
with honor and deference, and her fate was in the balance 


when Dragon pushed his way into the cabin and reported 
that there was a strange sail in sight. 

“A sail, do you say?” 

“Yes, captain, and I like not her looks.” 

Kidd was on the alert at once, and he quickly scanned 
the horizon, resting his eyes on a tiny speck which was 
scarcely visible. 

“Do you mean that speck?” 

“She was plainer just now. See, she is heading this 
way.” 

“You are right. There is another—two. Keep the 
Raven away a point, and let us reconnoiter them,” he 
added, taking his spying glass in order to the better 
survey the distant objects. 

As the ships approached nearer the foremost showed 
the square rig of a large vessel, with royals and studding 
sails set. In less than an hour from the time they had 
first been seen by Dragon they were within half a mile 
to leeward of the Red Raven. 

Kidd, by altering his course, had placed the strangers 
at a disadvantage, and he was glad that he had done so, 
for the larger was unmistakably a ship of war. 

Thad was looking at the ship, and with different 
thoughts to those which coursed through the captain's 
brain. 

“I hope we meet her and have a fight,” he said to 
Simon. 

“Why?” 

“She is stronger, and our chance'will have arrived.” 

“I wish it was here. I am getting tired of playing 
pirate, and sometimes I am almost inclined to throw up 
the job.” 

“And desert me?” 

“That depends. I mean that I am half inclined to be a 
pirate in earnest, and not play at being one.” 

“I am ashamed of you.” 

While this conversation was going on between two of 
the boys Thad never took his' eyes away from the ship 
of war, focussing his vision by partly closing his fists. 

On the poop deck Kidd stood watching just as earnestly, 
and Dragon stood by his side. 

“She shows her teeth,” the latter said. 

“Yes, and they grin like Black Lem’s. What flag does 
she carry?” 

“I fancy she is French. Her yards are not square 
enough for an Englishman.” 

“What shall we do, cap’n?” 

“I have no time to dally with a foreigner unless she 
carries treasure, so hold to your course again.” 

The Red Raven came closer to the wind and resumed 
the course from which she had diverged, while the 
strange ship moved past silently and with a rare majesty, 
apparently making for the bay which Kidd had just left 
Her companion kept close to her and seemed to be un¬ 
armed. 
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“It is unlike you, cap’n, to shirk a fight.” 

“What should I gain, Dragon? The vessel is armed; 
we should have a fight, perhaps be the victor, but what 
should we gain ?” 

“Guns. One of the stem chasers is liable to crack at 
any time; two of the broadsiders are almost worth¬ 
less-” 

“And with such armament you wanted me to attack 
a first-class man-of-war. No, thank you, Dragon; I'm 
not such a fool as that.” 

“The men are aching for a fight.” 

“They shall have one before long, and when they do 
tackle a ship I’ll warrant ye it shall be one worth having.” 

“We are getting short of rum.” 

“That is a different matter. We will put into port and 
get a supply.” 

“What port?” 

“I care not. One is as good as another.” 

“But the risk?” 

“You talk to me of risk! Why, man alive, there is no 
risk if we keep the crew on board. It is the rascally 
chin-chin in which they indulge when on shore that causes 
the risk.” 

“You have to take some ashore, if it be only the boat 
crew.” 

“One of the curses of this life is ..that there is not a 
mW that can be trusted.” 

“You do not include me?” 

“Yes, I do. I don’t believe you would hesitate a mo¬ 
ment to give me an airy dance if you could make money 
by it.” 

“It would have to be a big sum, cap’n.” 

“I know that, but you’d do it, all the same; and the 
only difference between you and Thad is that the boy 
would doit because he thinks the country would be better 
off if I were out of it, while you don’t care a rap for the 
country if you can get your pockets well lined.” 

“What good would the country be to me if I had not 
money?” 

“You are a scoundrel clear through, Dragon.” 

“Thanks to the training I’ve had under the most wor¬ 
shipful Capt. Kidd.” 

Kidd placed his hand on his sword, but Dragon was 
down the ladder before the captain could draw the weapon 
from its scabbard. 

“He’s as bad as all the rest. Not one can be trusted, 
but I can take care of myself, and will outlive the lot 
of ’em.” 


CHAPTER V. 

TRAPPED. 

The Red Raven had put into port. 

• Her portholes had been covered so that she looked like 
an innocent merchant vessel; her crew bad taken off the 


dashing garb of pirates and had donned the sober dress 
of ordinary seamen. Yet notwithstanding these precau¬ 
tions the pirate vessel did not go openly into one of the 
ports, but found refuge in one of the little inlets known 
to Kidd on the Long Island coast. 

A few hundred yards up from the water a cluster of 
houses nestled among the rocks, and the occupants of 
those houses were as lawless as the pirates themselves. 
They lived by smuggling and even worse crimes, but 
Kidd felt that he was comparatively safe with them be¬ 
cause there is a certain amount of honor among thieves. 

There was plenty of rum to be bad provided it was 
paid for at a hundred per cent, above market value, and 
there was no difficulty in provisioning the ship and no 
questions asked. 

Dragon had gone ashore and negotiated for the safety 
of any of the crew who might be allowed to land, and 
when he returned to the ship and reported that all was 
right he suggested that Thad and his chums should be 
allowed to go, just to show that they were trusted. 

Kidd was surprised at this suggestion, but it accorded 
so well with his own ideas that he welcomed it with all 
the more grace because it carr;e from Dragon, who hated 
the boys. 

In the first boat that went ashore were Kidd, Cyrus, 
Thad and Simon. Oliver had elected to stay on board, 
because he feared some mischief was on foot which in¬ 
volved the safety of Miriam. 

“Thad, you and your chum are free to go where you 
like and do as you please”—there was a twinkle in Kidd’s 
eyes as he added, “even to handing me over to the 
authorities.” 

“Captain, we are on our honor and you are safe. I 
would never do a sneak act; it is not in my nature.” 

“I believe you, Fergus. I shall be on shore just two 
hours. Be at the boat at that time.” 

It was good to be on land once again, and better to feel 
free. Thad jumped about like a young colt, while Simon 
actually forgot his dignity and turned a somersault. 

The boys scampered about, running, jumping, climbing 
the rocks and forgetting for the time that there was such 
a thing as a pirate ship. 

An hour had passed and Thad proposed that something 
to eat would not come amiss; and, as there was an inn 
among the houses, to that place they wended their way. 

The innkeeper was ready to welcome them when they 
jingled some good English money, and he showed them 
into a room up a flight of stairs, where he said they 
could be free from intrusion and be quieter than with the 
rabble in the bar. 

“He thinks we are nabobs,” said Simon. “Just fancy- 
how we are treated—far better than the captain himself, 
for I caught sight of him in the bar.” 

“It was the gold we showed him.” 

“Hush 1 here he comes.” 
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The landlord placed before them a most tempting repast 
and a full quart of sack for each, as well. 

“Young gentlemen, I pray thee drink to the success 
of the house,” he said, as he poured out copious draughts 
of the sack into pewter mugs. 

“With all the pleasure in the work-a-day world,” 
shouted Simon, raising the mug to his lips; but Thad 
caught his hand and prevented him drinking. 

“Good sir, we are hungry, and it would be better for 
us to drink thy sack on a full stomach than on an empty 
one; so, prithee, let us eat first.” 

“As you will; but methinks a taste of good sack, which 
has crossed the mighty ocean more than once, would whet 
your appetite and make the food taste well.” 

Again Simon was about to drink, but a second time 
Thad pulled away the mug and laughingly insisted that 
he was captain there and his orders should be obeyed, 
and those orders said eat first, drink after. 

The innkeeper was inclined to be surly, but retired 
without another word. 

Thad whispered to Simon: 

“Don't drink the sack. There was a twinkle in that 
man’s eyes I did not like.” 

“If I thought- 

“Never mind; the food will be all right, and we will 
pretend to drink the sack later.” 

“If he wants to play tricky I’ll wring his neck.” 

“Eat and keep your rattle-trap quiet. Talk is danger¬ 
ous sometimes.” 

“I hear voices,” Simon whispered. 

“Yes; let us listen.” 

One of the speakers was Kidd, without a doubt; the 
other was a stranger to the boys, or, at least, his voice 
was not recognized. 

“The Flying Scud in these waters, you say?” 

“Yes, cap’n—at least, will be. She sailed from the 
south, and is well laden with ingots from Peru, with 
precious stones from Mexico—with treasures vaster than 
any ship ever carried before.” 

“You tell me this! What reward do you want?” 

“I’ll be square with you, Kidd. I had a man on board 
her who was to have steered her on to these rocks, and 
then we could have taken care of her.” 

“Yes, yes." 

“He, like a born fool, fell into a wrangle with the mate 
and got put off at a port of call, where the Flying Scud 
was to provision. He made his way up here, and I knew 
it was all off; then, says I, if Cap’n Kidd could get the 
, right of way he’d take care of the Flying Scud and I 
should not 3uffer.” 

“What do you want ?” 

“One-tenth of what is on board.” 

“You shall have it if we take the ship.” 

“All right; I’ll go back with you and be on board ready 
to help divide.” 


“I haven't room for another man.’ 

“You’ll have room for me.” 

“Sorry-” 

“Stow that! I’ll be on board the Red Raven, or mebbe 
you won’t be there yourself.” 

“You threaten, you dog?” 

“No, Sea Wolf, I don’t threaten, only I might be as 
well able to sail the Raven as Kidd himself. Who 
knows ?” 

“Ha! ha! ha! He! he! he! That’s a good joke. How 
do I know that what you tell me about the Flying Scud 
is true?” 

“Clap me in irons if we do not cross the path of the 
Scud afore the sun has gone down twice.” 

“You may be sure I will, and make you walk the 
plank as well.” 

“All serene, my hearty! I’m agreeable.” 

The voices died away, and Thad whispered to Simon: 

“What do you think?” 

“That fellow' is worse than Kidd himself.” 

“So say I; but I wish we could save the Flying Scud ” 

“Plow can we?” 

“If we could get to her before she falls in with the 
Red Raven.” 

“I haven’t W'ings; have you? Nor have I a boat; have 
you? And to sw'im would be impossible. Fancy swim¬ 
ming out to sea to cross the bow of a ship which may be 
eight leagues away!” 

“I know that it is hopeless, so let us get back to the 
shore and await the cap’n and his new friend.” 

“What about the sack ?” 

To pass good wine w r as a difficult task in those days of 
hard drinking, but Thad was sadly afraid that it had been 
drugged. He put his nose to it and took a long sniff. 

“It smells all right.” 

Then he dipped his finger in the wine, and then licked it. 

“Well?” 

“I don’t like the taste. Try it yourself, Simon.” 

Simon was not as cautious, for he took a mouthful of 
the wine and smacked his lips as the liquid trickled down 
his throat. 

“It’s all right, Thad. Let us avail ourselves of the 
treat.” 

“Wait a bit, Simon. I’m a fool, I know, but the inn¬ 
keeper said we were to drink it to the success of his house. 
Let us ask him to join us.” 

“Bravo!” 

Simon hammered on the table, then he struck his knife 
against the tin platter, but there was no response. 

“I'll shout to him,” said Thad; and, suiting the action 
to the word, he went to the door. 

He placed his thumb on the latch and pulled, but the 
door did not open. 

“Pull harder, Thad, or I shall drink all the sack before 
our host appears.” 
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‘‘Don’t drink a drop. We are prisoners!” 

“Ha! ha! ha! That’s a good joke. Who would want 
us here?” 

“It may be a plot of Kidd’s to get rid of us.” 

“No!” 

“I say yes.” 

“Thad Fergus, you are a fool! The door has stuck, 
that’s all.” 

Simon went to the door and pushed Thad’s hand from 
the latch. He pressed down the latch and pulled, then 
pushed, then put his shoulder against the door and used 
all his strength against it; but it was of hewn oak, and 
resisted every effort. 

“We are fastened in.” 

“I told you so.” 

Thad went to the window, which so small that it 
would have been a hard squeeze to get Simon’s shoulders 
through it; but the size did not matter, for it was heavily 
barred and offered more resistance than the door. 

“Tricked!” 

“What shall we do?” 

“Get out.” 

“How?” 

Now, that was the very thing which was very difficult 
to answer. All sorts of ideas were discussed. It was 
certain that the innkeeper would enter the room to fetch 
away the platters and things, then they could spring 
upon him and force a way out. Then Thad suggested 
that they should lead him to think that they had drunk 
the sack. They must appear to be drunk, and then sud¬ 
denly be as silent as death to make him believe that the 
drug had taken effect. 

Simon began singing snatches of Dutch songs which 
he had learned from his father. Thad joined in, though 
singing English words to the tune. Then they shouted 
and laughed, and suddenly fell to the floor as though over¬ 
come. 

For several minutes they were as silent as corpses, but 
no notice was taken. 

They could hear the uproarious revelry downstairs, and 
then some hurried words which told them that Kidd was 
going back to his ship. The boys had no love, as we 
know, for the pirate, but at that minute they would have 
rejoiced if he had opened the door and bade them join 
him. 

There was silence downstairs, and the boys waited and 
got impatient; then they began to talk, and at last Simon 
got up and once more tried his herculean strength against 
the door. His efforts were vain, and he sank back ex¬ 
hausted. 

Time passed, and the day began to wane when Thad 
caught hold of Simon’s arm and whispered: 

“Dragon!” 

The big pirate’s voice was plainly heard, and he was 
evidently in good humor with himself. 


“Well, did you manage it?” 

“Yah, but there’s one as strong as an elly-fant. He 
nearly broke open the door.” 

“But the wine?” 

“Ah, good wine wasted; they drink it not; an’, my 
frien’, I wanted that wine for mineself.” 

“You fool, you got your money! Where are they?” 

The boys could not hear an answer, but Dragon re-, 
sponded: 

“Keep ’em there until they rot. No food, no wine—do 
you hear what I say?” 

“I’m not deef, nor are they. They hear will all you 
say.” 

“Let ’em. You’ll get well paid, but if they escape, 
then look out, for I’ll burn your old house over your 
head and-” 

“No, no!” 

“And roast you to a crisp.” 

“You always was a bad man, Master Dragon.” 

“Fve been good to you : now do as I say and I’ll pay 
you well; let ’em escape and I’ll kill you and all belonging 
to you. Do you hear?” 

“Hear well, Mr. Dragon—I surely do. I’m not deef.” 

“Well, we're in a bad box this time,” said Simon to 
his comrade. 

“It does look that way. But never fear—we have a 
work to do, and they cannot get rid of us until it is done.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

ANGELS AND WTTCHES. 

It was now very evident that Dragon had taken the 
matter into his own hands, and arranged for the imprison¬ 
ment and perhaps death of the three chums, though fate 
had been kind to Oliver in allowing him to remain behind 
on the Red Raven. 

When Kidd got down to the water’s edge and found 
only Cyrus avraiting him he w r as furious. He walked 
up and down for several minutes, and then ordered Cyrus 
to get the boat ready for the return to the Red Raven. 

Cyrus, the man who had informed of the near approach 
of the Flying Scud , and Capt. Kidd each took a turn at 
the oars, and as the sea was heavy it was no easy work, 
for Cyrus was a poor hand at the oars, and could not 
pull like either Thad or Simon, and the new recruit 
plainly said that he was not going to work, so the heaviest 
labor fell to Kidd himself. 

When the Red Raven was reached Kidd called for 
Dragon. 

“Have Thad and Simon returned yet?” he asked. 

' “No.” 

“Then man a boat and go to the mainland and try to 
find them.” 

“Have they abandoned the career of young pirates, the 
rogues ?” 
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‘‘No. I'd stake my honor on their integrity.” 

“All, cap'n, they have gone to tie the noose for your 
neck,” Dragon said, tauntingly, 

Kidd was so angry that he picked up one of the oars 
and flung it at Dragon, but it did not carry straight and 
so missed its mark. 

The big, ugly pirate laughed and showed his teeth, but 
i made no further remark. He knew that his random arrow 
had hit the bull's-eye, and that Kidd had now at last be¬ 
gun to doubt the three chums. 

Dragon and a full crew proceeded to the mainland, and 
it was then that he had the conversation with the inn¬ 
keeper which we have recorded. 

Kidd called for Oliver. 

“Well?” 

“Well?” 

The one word uttered by Kidd and echoed by Oliver 
was the only salutation: 

“Do you know where Thad is to be found?” Kidd 
asked. 

“How should I know? Did he not go with you to the 
land?” 

“Yes, and vanished.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I say. He and that rascal Simon have dis¬ 
appeared—gone, I suppose, to inform the authorities that 
the Red Raven is close at hand.” 

“You mean that Thad has gone away?” 

“I said so, and I now brand him as a-” 

“Stop! He is my chum!” 

“Bah! I tell you that he has turned traitor and- 

Stand back or I’ll kill you!” . 

Kidd was alarmed for fear that the boy might attack 
him. 

“You coward!” 

“Cyrus! Zander! Hunchback, come here, quick! Seize 
him! Bind him hand and foot! He looks as if he’d like 
to kill me. Zounds! but I’ll make him walk the plank for 
that threat!” 

Oliver seemed endowed with extraordinary strength at 
that moment, for he shook off the three pirates and made 
a rush at Kidd, who drew his sword and would have 
ended the life of the boy had not the hunchback caught 
his arm and prevented the weapon from falling. 

Oliver was seized, but it took half a dozen men to hold 
and bind him. He was carried down to the prison cell 
below deck, and there thrown on the floor. 

He had but little hope of ever seeing his chums again, 
for he felt sure that before the sun rose in the heavens 
again he would be either dangling from the yard or else, 
with weighted feet, be lying at the bottom of the sea. 

He was left alone. The cords cut into his wrists and 
his ankles, so tightly had they bound him. The pain was 
almost unbearable, and he cried aloud for dea$h. 

There are times when death seems the brightest angel. 


when its appearance is hailed with delight, and that mo¬ 
ment had come for Oliver. He longed for annihilation, 
and cared not how it came so long as it came quickly. 

After a frenzy of passion and pain a soothing influence 
came over him and he forgot all his troubles. 

He closed his eyes and tried to shut out all thoughts 
of the world and of life. 

Presently a soft, warm hand was passed over his face, 
and he thought it must be the fanning of angel’s wings; 
but as he opened his eyes he saw Miriam kneeling by 
his side. 

“Poor boy! Poor boy! They will kill you yet, I’m 
afraid,” she murmured. 

“I’m not dead yet,” Oliver could not help exclaiming, 
gathering a new desire for life through the pleasant con¬ 
tact with that girl’s hand.. 

“Keep very still, and I will cut the cords; but do not 
let them know' that you are free.” 

“If I could only get away I’d-” 

“Listen to me, my dear brother. If they know you are 
free they will kill you at once. I will cut your bonds, but 
you must lie here until I can find a way to save you.” 

“You are an angel!” 

“No, no—only a girl, and I do not like to see you 
suffer.” 

.“How did you know I was here?” 

“I heard and saw all. I wish you had killed him, so 
there!” 

“So do I, so there!” he said, repeating her words in 
such a manner that she dried her eyes, and a merry 
laugh, though suppressed, played around her mouth. 

“Do just as I tell you, and I think I can save you. Dis¬ 
obey me, and you will be left to your fate.” 

“I will obey you.” 

“You speak as though it was a great hardship that I 
inflicted.” 

“My dear young lady, I would go through fire and 
water to serve yotr; then how much more would I do it 
when I am to be the one benefited? But please answer 
me one thing.” 

“What is it?” 

“Are you running any risk ? Are you in danger ?” 

“Yes, if you do not do just as I tell you; but if you 
obey, then I am sure to be all right.” 

“You have my word.” 

“Thank you, monsieur.” 

“I withdraw my promise.” 

“What?” 

“If you call me monsieur I shall not promise anything. 
Call me Oliver and I am your slave.” 

“I do not want any slave. My father has slaves and 
he wants to liberate them, but England objects. On my 
part, I will not have any slave.” 

“You know what I mean. Call me Oliver and I will 
do just as you desire.” 
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“Then you must call me Miriam.” 

“It is the sweetest name ever thought of. You know 
that Miriam means the Star of the Sear” 

“Does it?” 

“Yes; and you shall be my star—a star to guide the 
wanderer.” 

“How pretty! Now lie still, and when anyone ap¬ 
proaches just act as though you were bound. Hush! some 
one comes!” 

Miriam slipped out of' the small cubby hole and the 
hunchback entered. 

“By Saint Jago! you look like a goose all ready for the 
oven,” he exclaimed, vindictively. 

“I feel like one. I wonder how long it will be before 
I am cooked?” 

“The cap’n is as mad as a March hare, but he will not 
kill you until he finds out the truth about your chums.” 

“And then?” 

“If he captures them he will make all three of you 
walk the plank.” 

“Good Master Hugo, could you get me a drink of 
water ?” 

“Water! Oh, my stomach turns against it! Good rum, 
now, would be better.” 

“I want water.” 

The deformed pirate hurried away and quickly re¬ 
turned with a cocoanut shell filled with water, which he 
offered to Oliver. For a moment the boy was tempted 
to put out his hand and take it, but he remembered his 
promise and, still pretending to be bound, he implored 
the pirate to pour the liquid down his throat. 

“I would cut your cords if I dared; but I am not tired 
of living yet, and I know that I should dance from the 
yard if I liberated you.” 

'“Then don’t do it, but give me the water.” 

Oliver’s throat was so parched that the water seemed 
to sizzle as it ran down, and the boy begged the man to 
bring him some more. The second lot tasted so good 
that he gave a sigh of relief and said: 

“Now I can die happy. I am out of my misery.” 

“Where do you think Thad and Simon are?” 

“How should I be able to tell? You know just as 
much as myself. Where do you think they are?” 

The hunchback laughed, showed all his teeth, and 
looked perfectly horrible, but he did not answer the 
question. 

“Say, good Master Hugo, what fun we’ll have when 
the cap’n has to do the quickstep!” 

“Get that idea out of your skull. There has never 
been a rope made strong enough to hold the cap’n; and 
I’ll tell you, my boy, the King of England will be the first 
to die.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Why, the seed hasn’t been put into the ground so the 


flax hasn't been grown with which a rope could be made 
to hold the cap’n 

“He bears a charmed life.” 

“Hush, and I’ll tell you. He was born with a caul.” 
The speaker paused to watch the effect of that statement ; 
then, when Oliver did not express his surprise, he con¬ 
tinued : “When he was born the wind was blowing a 
gale, but as soon as he cried the gale stopped and the 
wind died away. I tell you that the witches ordained that 
he should live as long as he wanted.” 

“Witches? Does he believe in them?” 

“Did you see that black cat that rubbed against his legs 
that time when the Mercury was captured?” 

“Yes.” 

“And when that war frigate was peppering us did not 
the cat rub against him again?” 

“Yes, but what of that? The cat likes him, that is all.” 

“That’s all you know, fool! Let me tell you that the 
cat is his familiar-” 

“His what?” 

“Familiar. That is no cat; it is a witch.” 

“Jupiter Jinks! But I never saw a witch so fond of 
catching rats as that cat.” 

“Laugh! laugh! laugh! Ay, laugh! But let me tell 
you, if that cat hadn’t rubbed against Thad and you and 
that Simple Dutch Simon when you came on board the 
first time you’d have been food for fishes long ago.” 

“Then if the cat is friendly with us we are safe?” 

“That’s truth. Why, I was ordered to walk the plank 
one time, and Dragon was prodding my back with the 
point of his sword, and Kidd stood grinning and telling 
him to prick harder, when what does that cat do but 
walk the plank and set herself down right in front of 
me, and I swear that witch, or cat, as you please, saved 
my life:” 

“That is worth knowing. I will give you my share 
of the plunder if you’ll get the cat to help me when I’m 
in danger.” 

“I wish I could. Are you hungry ?” 

“As a shark, and, like a shark, I could eat anything.” 

The hunchback left the room, and soon came back 
with some hard biscuit and some salt pork, which he 
fed to Oliver bit by bit. 

Then the strange sailor left Oliver alone, and all was 
still as a grave for a time. Oliver managed to move a 
little, so that he could get a little of the stiffness out of 
his muscles, but he soon had to resume his cramped posi¬ 
tion, for fear some one might look in upon his solitude. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE BURGHER’S PRETTY MAID. 

- “Thad, are you awake ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I had a dream.” * . 
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“Well, what of it?” 

“I thought Oliver was being hanged, and no one went 
to his assistance, and then I saw Miriam walking the 
plank-” 

“Don’t say another word, or you will drive me mad. 
I’d give all I possess to be back on the Red Raven again.” 

“You would? I thought you hated the pirate ship and 
all its crew ?” 

“You know what I mean. I have promised to pro¬ 
tect that girl, and here we are prisoners, with no chance 
of escape.” 

“No, and we are to be starved to death. Is this a 
Christian country?" 

“Hush! By my soul, I believe I hear footsteps.” 

It was true, as a very decided footfall was heard on 
the stairs, and in another moment the door was flung 
open, and a man appeared holding a pistol in each hand, 
which he pointed at the boys. 

“You dogs, speak a word or move an inch nearer, an’ 
I'll put daylight through your carcasses.” 

“Very polite greeting, my friend; but to tell the truth, 
your voice is pleasant after so long a silence. What do 
you want?” 

“Take off your coats.” 

“What! These lovely red coats and these sashes? 
What will Master Dragon say ?” 

“Take ’em off, I say, an’ I’m master here.” 

“So it seems, but-” 

The man looked at the priming in his pistol, and saw 
that all was right, and then he leveled one very care¬ 
fully at Thad, as he said: 

“Take off that coat, and throw it to me.” 

Thad looked at the man, but instead of seeing him, he 
only looked down the barrel of one of the ugliest pistols 
he had ever beheld. 

Now, however brave a man may be, he seems to lose 
a good deal of his courage when his eyes are directed 
into the barrel of a gun, and Thad was no exception to 
the rule, so he took off his coat and flung it at the man, 
hoping to knock the pistol out of his hand, and so perhaps 
find a way of escape. 

The same thought entered Simon’s mind, and he was 
ready to make a dash, but the man was on the alert, so 
that he quickly raised his foot and caught the coat on it. 

“Well caught! Saved me the trouble of shooting you 
first, an’ takin’ the coat by force. Now, then, off with 
that long red waistcoat! Quick, or Ill have to fire, for 
this accursed thing is getting heavy.” 

The waistcoat was thrown after the coat, and caught 
in the same manner, and then the man directed his at¬ 
tention to Simon, who was made to follow Thad’s ex¬ 
ample. 

“What would you do with those things?” Thad askdd. 

“Yes, I’d like to buy mine back, if you want to sell?” 
added Simon. 


“You buy? Why, have you got any money?” 

“If I had my coat, I might find some; there are secrets 
about that coat you’d never find out.” 

The man’s eyes glistened as he heard, for he thought 
that there must be money concealed somewhere in the 
lining of the wearing apparel. 

“I’ll find it, if I have to rip every seam apart.” 

“You’d only spoil a good coat; now, lend it to me, and 
I’ll show you.” 

“Off with that shirt!” the man demanded, and, as the 
pistol was still unpleasantly in line with their hearts, they 
had to obey. 

Simon again tried to get the man to return the coat, 
but in vain. The man left the room, and again the door 
was barred. 

“We’re in a pretty pickle now.” 

“Yes; but he may be back, and then we must make 
a run for it, and one, at least, may escape.” 

“And one get shot!” 

“We must take the risk.” 

Simon was right. The man had evidently felt all over 
the coat lining in order to find the money, but without 
succeeding, so he was returning to continue his search 
in another direction. It was evident he shared the popu¬ 
lar idea that a pirate always carried bags of money about 
his person, and generally in his coat. 

A step was heard on the stairs, and Simon moved 
stealthily across to the side of the door, leaving Thad 
opposite to it. The door opened, and, quick as a flash, 
Simon stuck out his foot, and over went the man. 

That was Thad’s opportunity. 

He sprang upon the prostrate man, and, seizing one of 
his heavy pistols,- gave him a blow on the head that would 
effectually silence' him for some hours, at least. 

Down the stairs the boys went, never stopping to 
pick up their coats; they longed so much for liberty that 
it was better to go out half naked than to remain in 
prison well-clothed. 

Each had a pistol which was so heavy that it made a 
splendid club. 

At the bottom of the ladder, Simon encountered the 
innkeeper. He seized him round the waist, and before 
the astonished man could attempt any resistance, he was 
flung across the room, and his head coming in contact 
with a massive table, he lay stunned. 

But freedom was not secured even then, for three of 
the wreckers were waiting the result, and they rushed 
in, and the two boys found that they had a trio of des¬ 
perate men to encounter. / 

Thad picked up a heavy, three-legged milking stool, 
and, poising it above his head for a moment, flung it 
at the foremost man, felling him like an ox; while Simon; 
rushed at another, and used his pistol with good effect. 

But the fight was unequal, and the odds still greater, 
for the innkeeper struggled to his feet, and, seizing a 
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poker which was as heavy as a crowbar, joined in the 
fray. 

The pistols the boys carried were only useful as clubs, 
for the priming had been spilled and there was no time 
to replace it, so they had to fight as well as they could. 

One big fellow tried to put his arm round Simon, so 
that he might throw him, but the boy slipped his arm 
under and then over that of his opponent, and with a 
dexterous jerk snapped the arm clean through, shatter¬ 
ing the elbow as easily as though it had been glass. 

“I learned that from a Jap sailor,” said Simon, as 
the man howled with pain. 

The wrecker made no further opposition. He was a 
cripple for life, and had taken enough medicine to last 
him for that time. 

Picking up the stool, Thad swung it round and caught 
the innkeeper in the stomach, and floored him easily. He 
grasped the poker, and wrenched it from his hand, thus 
obtaining a clear advantage. 

The fight only lasted a few minutes longer; the boys 
had the best of it, and the floor looked like a shambles, 
for the blood had flowed pretty freely from the antag¬ 
onists of our brave chums. 

With nothing on but their trousers, the two boys rushed 
through the door and down to the water’s edge, never 
stopping, for fear of pursuit. 

Had they gone to the wrong place, or had the Red 
Raven sailed? Not a sign of any vessel was in sight, 
and they sat down to think out a plan for their guidance. 

It -would never do to remain there, for they were in 
danger of capture by the lawless wreckers at any mo¬ 
ment, and capture meant death. 

Groping their way through the thick bushes which 
lined the shore at that point, they had a good view of the 
water; but alas, there was no sail visible. 

One thing, however, they did find, and that was a good 
boat, with a pair of strong oars lying in the bottom. 

This they appropriated, and their strong arms soon 
pulled the craft away from the shore and out of gun-shot 
range. This enabled them to rest and think out their 
future plan of action. 

They were hungry and thirsty, and they knew that 
their bodies -would soon blister, unless they could pro¬ 
cure some clothes, so they had some difficult problems to 
solve. 

"If we pull up the shore a piece, we may find some 
house where we can purchase clothes.” 

“Why, Simon, how can we buy without money?” 

“I have plenty. I do not carry mine in my pocket, 
where any bumpkin can get it; no, my boy, my money is 
quite safe.” 

"So is mine.” 

“Huzza! Now, then, bend to the oars. Shall it be 
north or south?” 

“South.” 


"Here goes, then. Away!” - 

The two boys bent their bodies, and then pulled on 
the oars until their muscles rose and fell and their sinews 
stood out like whipcords on their arms. 

They pulled fully a mile before they saw any trace of 
a house, and then, nestled among the trees, discovered 
a quaint old cottage, which looked very tempting. 

“You go and interview the owner,” said Simon; “it 
would be unwise for us both to leave the boat entirely— 
we might never-see it again.” 

Thad jumped into the water, which was only a dozen 
inches deep at that point, and waded to the shore. 

He did not look like a guest anyone w r ould want to 
entertain, and it was no wonder that as soon as he drew 
near the house a vicious-looking dog started to interview 
him. 

Thad was not afraid of dogs, and when this one sprang 
at him he closed his hands tightly, and presented the 
backs to the dog*saying: 

“There, now, doggie, do you want to bite?” 

Not one dog in a thousand will attempt to bite the back 
of a hand, and on that fact Thad relied. 

The dog sniffed the hands, and then licked them, and 
Thad patted him on the head, speaking soothing words 
to him. 

He prided himself on ^having so easily subjugated the 
savage beast, and was walking up the path to the house, 
the dog trotting by his side, when a voice commanded 
him\> stop. 

Thad looked up, and right in front of him stood a 
sturdy old Dutch settler, with a heavy blunderbuss in his 
hand. 

“Begone, or I’ll fire!” 

“I am no enemy,” Thad commenced, but the man 
sighted the gun, and Thad waited for developments. 

“Now, then, young man, what do you ^vant? Why 
do you come into my grounds undressed as you are?” 

“I want clothes. I have a friend in a boat down there, 
who also wants clothes; we are willing to pay for them.” 

“I suppose, mine friend, that you are shipwrecked 
sailors ? I know the usual story.” 

“Not so, my good burgher; we are sailors, it is true, but 
we have been the victims of sharks, not water, but land 
sharks, ahd we have been robbed by some men in a clear¬ 
ing a mile to the north of this place.” 

“Ah, the wreckers! They did well to leave you your 
lives; but I have no clothes, so go away.” 

“Yes, you have, granther,” exclaimed a pretty, little 
maiden, who suddenly appeared on the scene; "you know 
you have a lot of clothes that will not fit you.” 

“What if I have, Marta? Am I to give aw r ay that 
which cost money?” 

“Yes, you will; and, granther, you will give him •> 
basket of nice food. I have pretzels and cakes, and such 
lovely pies, and he looks so hungry.” 
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“I will pay for what you let me have,” Thad said, 
eagerly. 

Then the old burgher stamped his foot on the hard 
path, and brought down the butt of his blunderbuss right 
on his gouty foot, making him shriek with pain. 

"Do I look like one shopkeeper? Do I look as though 
I dealt in old clothes, or kept a store? Mine friend, I 
will give, but not sell. Stay just where you are, and 
Marta shall get you the clothes.” 

“And the pretzels and cakes, granther?” 

"If you like, Marta; oh, it’s you that has the soft heart, 
just like your mother; my hearty, but she was a fine frau, 
just like her mother, mine wife.” 

Marta was not long in bringing waistcoats and coats, 
just the kind that merchants were wont to wear in those 
days, and on her arm she had a basket filled with good 
things to eat, while a bottle of Rhine wine peeped from 
out the cover. 

"Get away with you, or I may be sorry!” said the old 
Dutch burgher, laughing, as he saw Thad hurry down 
to the shore. 

The burgher and his granddaughter followed, and 
watched Thad wade out to the boat, and they heard the 
cry of joy which went up from Simon. 

“I wish you had gone, Simon, for you could have 
spoken his lingo, and it would have w r armed the cockles 
of his heart.” 

"Is he Dutch?” 

“Yes, and he was going to shoot me, but a sweet little 
girl, as sweet as a nectarine, who called him granther, 
stopped him.” 

"His granddaughter?” 

“Yes, and so sweet! Why, I would call him granther 
my whole life if I could see her pretty face all the time.” 

"Thad, Thad, what about Miriam? What about your 
mission ? What about Oliver ?” 

"Where is Oliver? Where is Miriam? Why, Simon, 
we may never see either of them again.” 

“Not if you want to go back and settle down with 
your Marta.” 

“Get into your clothes, and let us pull out to a safe 
place, where we can partake of some of the pretzels and 
cakes and sample that wine. You may sneer at Marta, 
but it was her hand that packed this basket, and the old 
burgher would not take a sixpenny piece for either the 
clothes or the food.” 

\ 

“She’s a darling, and so is he—that is, a good, old 
fellow. Come, let us eat—I am like a starved wolf.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE “FLYING SCUD." 

The good ship Flying Scud was feeling her way cau¬ 
tiously along the Jersey coast, for dangers many were 
to be feared. 


Rumors cf the renewed activity of Capt. Kidd had 
been carried south, and more than one of the crew had 
declared the vessel was “flying in the face of Providence” 
in daring to proceed north without an escort, for every 
man on board knew that the cargo was the richest ever 
carried by a merchant ship. 

The captain was a fatalist; he believed that nothing 
afloat could ever overpower the Flying Scud, and he also 
said that when the time came for the ship to sink or 
burn, nothing could save her. 

"Zounds, man!” he exclaimed to a croaker, “there is 
not a warship of her size stronger than the Flying Scud, 
and it is her fate to carry her cargo to its rightful owners.” 

“But Kidd-” 

“That for Kidd!” and he snapped his fingers. “Who 
is he? A price is on his head; he dare not show him¬ 
self near the shore, and that is one reason why I hug 
the shore so closely, though I reckon upon no danger.” 

“They say that Kidd fears neither man nor devil-” 

“Well, sir, what of that? Fate will be his undoing, 
and let me tell you that Neptune never carried a more 
impregnable ship than this same Flying Scud.” 

“The Red Raven carries several guns.” 

“So do we, and ours are of the latest type; why, man, 
I imported them from England myself, and I said: ‘Send 
me the best that money can get, and I will pay.’ Well, by 
gad, sir, they have sent me guns that the king—God bless 
him—would like to have on his own favorite man-of-war; 
but I’ve got them.” 

“Is your cargo very valuable ?” 

“Valuable! By gad, sir, the king himself, God bless 
him, has no treasures more rare or valuable than I have 
under my care at this moment.” 

The man with whom the captain was conversing was 
a passenger, a great friend of one of the owners of the 
Flying Scud, who had been exploring the Peruvian lands, 
in the hopes of finding the reputed gold fields which were 
said to have been the source of King Solomon’s treasures. 
He had collected much valuable treasure, but his means 
had been limited, and he was op his way home to find 
others who would join him in his explorations. 

Jacques Merlin, half French, half English, was never 
happier than when his nose was close to the ground, 
scenting treasures which others would pass by. He lived 
to find wealth, and no one worked harder than he did ip 
its pursuit . , 

Capt Nasmyth, of the Flying Scud, was also part, 
owner of the good ship, and his co-owners allowed him 
considerable latitude as to where he went or what he did. 
Hence he had been off the coat of Barbary, had captured 
prizes in Spain, shipped treasures from Genoa, and not a 
part of the new world from Plymouth Rock down to 
Cape Horn was strange to him. j 

He had fallen in with buccaneers off the coast of Africa, 
had fought pirates in the Bay of Biscay, and off the 
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Andalusian Isles he had taken part in some little wars 
between southern nations; and was now going north 
with a ship load of valuables, after which he intended to 
take a rest, while the Flying Scud was overhauled, and, 
as he said, cleared from barnacles. 

“So, captain, you do not fear this terror of the seas?” 

“No, I do not fear him; but I have no desire to meet 
him, for I want a rest, and my men have had a long 
voyage, and stand in need of quiet, rather than a fight.” 

“I do not want to meet this Kidd.” 

“No, Monsieur Jacques, you have much to lose, and 
he would want a big ransom.” 

“If you did fall in with him, what would you do ?” 

The captain looked at the speaker. A wild fire flashed 
from his eyes, as he answered: 

“Do? Why, man alive, I’d fight, sir; fight, by gad! 
until there wasn’t a stick left of the Flying Scud.” 

“But if you were beaten?” 

“Beaten, sir! By gad! man, I would stand over a 
barrel of powder, and with my own hands blow up the 
Flying Scud and myself, as well; but the good ship has 
no such fate in store; she will steer into port looking 
as fresh as a field daisy just opening its flower, and as 
clean as a maiden going to school.” 

“You would not willingly meet this Kidd?” 

“Man alive, I would sail ten leagues in an opposite 
direction; but if I cannot evade him, then he shall see 
that we can fight.” 

“Captain, what is that on the water yonder?” 

* “I see nothing.” 

“But I do; it looks like a boat.” 

“By gad sir, a boat out there could not live an hour. 
Fetch my spyglass, Nick.” 

The boy who answered to the .name of Nick went to 
the captain’s cabin and got the spyglass, but instead of 
taking it to the captain, he scanned the horizon himself, 
and, when satisfied, he took the glass back again, and 
walked leisurely up to the captain. 

“Where’s the spyglass, Nick?” 

“In your cabin, sir. You do not need it—that thing is 
only a small boat with two men in it.” 

“Go get the glass at once!” 

“Mary Queen of Scots, but who’d have thought the 
captain would have doubted me ?” 

The boy carried the glass to his captain, who focused 
it, and exclaimed: 

“You are right, Nick; it is a boat, and there are two 
men in it, and I think they are in distress.” 

“Distress be jiggered 1 Perhaps it is the Red Raven, 
and you have been looking at the captain and his crew.” 

A gentle kick was the captain’s answer, and Nick put 
his hands up to his face, with his thumb close to his nose 
and his little finger pointing toward his master. 

• The boy was a kind of cheerful idiot, who did pretty 
much as he liked, and no one said anything to him. 


“Captain, you are right,” said Jacques, looking through 
the glass; “they are in distress. See, they are waving a 
flag.” 

“Run up a flag in answer, and head for the boat,” the 
captain ordered, at once. 

It was a pretty sight to see the wind bellying the sails 
of the Flying Scud as she tacked and tacked, in order to 
come up with the boat in distress. 

“Isn’t she a beauty?” the captain asked, as he saw 
Jacques watching the sails. 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Man alive, nature never made anything more beautiful. 
Look at her lines. Gaze on her white sails. See how 
she bends and bows, like a partner in a minuet, as the 
wind fills her sails. Gad! I could write poetry when 
I look at the grace and beauty of the Flying Scud.” 

In an hour the boat was distinctly seen, and there was 
no doubt that its occupants were fairly exhausted, for 
they made no effort to bend to the oars. 

“Ahoy, there!” 

“Ay, ay, ship ahoy!” 

“Do you want help ?” 

“We are starving; we shall drown soon, for we are 
exhausted. Save us 1”. 

The voice was weak, far different to that of the Thad 
we have known through so many adventures; but it was 
Thad who called, all the same. 

“Lower a boat, and pull to the rescue.” 

Ready hands were at the davits, and soon a boat lay 
peacefully by the side of the good ship. Into it a picked 
crew descended, and in a few minutes the boat was pulled 
alongside of the one which had raised the signal of dis¬ 
tress. 

Very tenderly did those sailors lift Thad and Simon 
out of tire derelict, which was beginning to leak badly, 
and place them on some sacks at the bottom of the stanch 
boat of the Flying Scud. 

Then silently, and yet quickly, the men plied the oars, 
and the boat seemed to fly over the sea; it was only when 
■the oars feathered the water that one realized they dipped 
at all. 

The Flying Scud was lying to, awaiting the boat, and 
Thad was hoisted upon deck, then Simon was drawn up, 
both boys being quite unconscious, and to all intents and 
purposes, dead. 

A spoonful of spirit was poured down each throat, and 
a healthier color came to their cheeks. Then they be¬ 
gan to mutter something in their sleep, and delirium set 
in with all its strange horrors. 

Very tenderly did those men nurse the sufferers, until 
in his delirium Thad mentioned the name of Kidd, and 
then even those sailors grew suspicious, and feared that 
they had helped save some pirates who might be their 
undoing. 

Jacques asked Thad what he knew of Capt. Kidd, but 
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no coherent answer was given, only the wild ravings of 
fevered delirium. 

“Another day, and we shall make port.” 

“Thank goodness! I feel shaky and nervous.” 

“Monsieur Jacques, I do believe that you are never 
quite sane unless your nose is glued to the ground, or 
burrowing underneath it.” 

“Why, captain, I tell you that there are more glories 
to be discovered and greater treasure to be had under 
ground than can be found above it.” 

“There is nothing more beautiful than the Flying 
Scud," exclaimed the captain, enthusiastically, and then, 
pointing to her trim sails, he added: “Look at her, mon¬ 
sieur, there is hardly breeze enough to fan a lady's cheek, 
arid yet her sails are full and she glides over the water 
like a swan.” 

“You have reason to be proud of her, captain.” 

"Proud! Why, man alive, there is not a boat in the 
English navy to be compared with this craft for beauty 
and swiftness.” 

It was no wonder that both men praised the Flying 
Scud, for she certainly was a beauty. The wind was 
light, but she had only her royals set, with her jib, her 
fore course hanging in festoons, and her topsail neatly 
furled to the yard. The sails were finely relieved against 
the dark green of the ocean, which was the only back¬ 
ground. 

A few hours passed before Thad and Simon recovered 
from the exhaustion caused by their long drift, for after 
they had resolved to skirt the shore, a strong, eddying 
wind changed their course and drove them out to sea. 
Another calamity overtook them, for they lost one oar, 
and had to paddle and steer their boat with the only one 
remaining. 

For a day and a night, and part of the next day, they 
were carried along without any chance of choosing their 
course. They kept up a brave heart, and tried to cheer 
each other by telling stories and singing songs.. 

Simon could sing songs of old Holland and Germany 
all day, and he never seemed tired of one song which 
had a refrain like this: 

Yes, pilot me, thou billowy sea! 

Across thy rushing spray. 

Hence may I haste, and find at last, 

A friendly, peaceful bay. 

“Not while you sail under Capt. Kidd,” Thad said, 
laughingly. 

“Would I were on the deck of the Red Raven " cried 
Simon, in reply. ' 

“Yes, though I expect we should soon be in Davy 
Jones' locker, anyway, and perhaps it is better to go this 
way than by the plank road, of which Kidd is so fond.” 

In this way they talked until they began to grow weary 1 
and lose all hope, which made them very dispirited; until 
Simon's sharp eyes discerned a sail, and then hope re¬ 


vived, and they roused long enough to attract the atten¬ 
tion of those on the Flying Send. 

When the exhaustion passed, Thad found his way to 
the captain, and asked the name of their rescuer. 

“Never mind my name, my man; this is the Flying 
Scud -” 

“Wh-a-a-t?” 

“The Flying Scud. Have you ever heard of her ?” 

“Yes, I wish I knew' whether I dare tell you all I 
know.” 

“You speak in riddles, by gad! Speak plain English.” 

“I—I—think-” 

“You look scared; you act strangely; tell me what 
it means?” 

Thad shook himself, as though to shake off any fear, 
and then told his story; he did not conceal anything, but 
he did assert that his heart had never been with the 
pirates, and that his sole object was to bring Kidd and 
his gang to justice. 

“You heard them plot to capture the Flying Scud?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the Red Raven is in these waters ?” 

“Yes; at least, I do not know where we are, so I can¬ 
not tell just where the pirate can be found, only take 
care.” 

“The Flying Scud has not seen her last port yet. She 
will have many a brave voyage before she capitulates to 
a foe! So, by gad! shake off your fears, and come into 
my cabin and drink a bumper to good King Neptune, and 
especially to the Flying Scud." 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE END OF URIAH, THE CARPENTER. 

Kidd stood on the poop, looking out to sea with 
anxious eye, for he had resolved that the Flying Scud 
should be his before many hours passed. 

It was possible that the Flying Scud would make for 
a more southern port, but hardly likely, for he knew that 
her captain would want to give an account of his steward¬ 
ship at the earliest possible moment. 

Hour after hour passed, and no signs of the treasure 
ship were visible. In his excitement, Kidd had forgotten 
all about his young prisoner, Oliver, until Dragon re¬ 
minded him that the weather was just right for a new 
excitement. 

“What new excitement do you propose?” 

“Why not make Oliver dance aloft?” 

“Good! Send him here.” 

Dragon was far too pleased with the mission to ques¬ 
tion how the boy had obtained his freedom; he only 
knew that one of his hated enemies would in a few 
minutes lose all power to do him harm. 

“Cap’n wants yon,” he said, in a gruff voice. 

“On deck?” 
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“Of course; you don’t think he wants you to join him 
in his cabin. Now, if it had been the girl, why, I fancy 
he would have preferred a quiet talk in the cabin, but-” 

Dragon did not finish the sentence, for he was lying 
on the deck, his heels high above the level of his body. 
He did not know what had struck him, but some of the 
crew remembered seeing a quick arm shoot out, and the 
next instant Dragon was sprawling on his back. 

When the lieutenant rose to a sitting posture, he saw 
Oliver standing over him, his hands clinched and his 
teeth firmly set. 

“Get up, you dog 1” he shouted, when he saw Dragon’s 
surprise; “get up, and I will teach- you that a lady has 
some one to protect her name, even on an infernal ship 
like this!” 

Dragon was in no hurry to get up, for he had gone 
down so unexpectedly that he had not been able to break 
the fall. 

“Get up! I can’t strike you while you are down. 
What, you won’t move? Then I’ll make you,” and 
Oliver placed his arms round Dragon’s waist, and pulled 
him to an upright position. 

No sooner was Dragon on his feet than Oliver sprang 
back a step, in order to get more power in his arm, for 
he again struck out, and once more the big pirate was 
on his back. 

“Give me a chance,” cried Dragon, “and I’ll kill you!” 

“Get up and take a sword, for you or I will finish the 
argument this day.” 

Dragon had no idea of fighting a duel; he could mur¬ 
der without a pang of conscience; he never thought of 
his victim suffering; but fighting a duel was another thing, 
for he might get hurt. 

“I’ll not fight a dog of a landlubber!” he exclaimed, 
angrily. 

“If you don’t defend yourself, I will run you through 
like the vermin that you are!” 

Oliver had picked up a cutlass, and was standing ready 
to engage in a deadly duel, but Dragon wanted to slink 
away, and would have done so, had not Capt. Kidd ap¬ 
peared on the scene, and watched the maneuver. 

He strode up to Dragon, and placed a cutlass in his 
hand, whispering in his ear: 

“Fight and kill him; it will be a new excitement.” 

“But he is younger, and may kill me-” 

“The Red Raven can sail without you. Fight, I say, 
and rid me of this young dog.” 

“Yes, fight! fight!” 

“He is too great a coward,” Oliver said, tauntingly. 

“Dragon a coward?” 

“Yes; he can murder girls and prisoners, but he is 
afraid of a stand-up fight.” 

The boy’s taunt was too much for the big pirate. He 
seized the weapon, and made a dash at Oliver, as though 
by sheer weight he could overmaster him; but Oliver 


stepped aside, and Dragon fell headlong on the deck, his 
foot having slipped just at the moment when his cutlass 
met with no resistance. 

There was a loud and hearty guffaw from the crew, 
and even Kidd joined in the merriment. That was too 
much for Dragon, whose blood was now at fever heat 

He saw that he must not be too, impetuous, so he 
measured the distance, and then awaited Oliver’s attack. 

The combatants, when Dragon was cool, were equally 
matched, for what Oliver lost in weight he more than 
made up for in skill with the sword. 

The swords crossed again, the big pirate putting forth 
all his power. 

There was quick interchange of thrust and parry, and 
the more powerful downstroke, so fatal when the cutlass 
is the weapon. 

They fought for some moments, with nearly equal suc¬ 
cess, giving and receiving slight wounds, when Dragon, 
in making a fierce attack on Oliver, slipped just as the 
boy’s cutlass was about to descend. 

Had that blow fallen, Dragon would never more have 
led a boarding party or fired a gun under the death’s 
head flag. But the sword did not fall, for Oliver’s hand 
was seized from behind, and held in a grip of steel. The 
hunchback had stopped the fight, for Kidd took the hint, 
and cried: 

“Enough! Enough 1” 

Dragon did not want to give up, and had it not been 
for Kidd stepping in front of him, he would have slain 
Oliver even while he was held by the hunchback. 

“A sail, sir!” came from the lookout. 

“Where away ?” 

“To the starboard, southeast of us.” 

Dragon was ordered on deck to look out for the sail, 
and Oliver was forgotten. 

“What did you stop me for ?” he asked the hunchback. 

“Dragon is too bad for such a death; he must walk 
the plank, or dance a merry dance in the air, when he 
does go.” 

“You say that, and you one of the crew ?” 

“I hate him! I'd kill him with my own hand before 
dog’s watch, were it not that I hope to see him hanged.” 

“What a loving crew this is, one would thiqjs that-” 

“We were all murderers, that is true. We think 
nothing of life, and for gold w T e’d kill Kidd himself.” 

“So that is the tie that binds you together?” 

“It is, and what is better than gold ? Without gold we 
should starve. Everything in this world is done for 
gold.” 

“No, no; men work for love of humanity.” 

“Angels may, but gold is what all are striving for; 
the miser wants it to keep, the generous to give away; 
woman wants it to get fine clothes, man needs it to give 
him power. The explorer puts his nose to the ground. 
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not to discover new beauties, but to find gold—everything 
is for gold!” 

“But true men do not murder for gold, only the de¬ 
praved do that.” 

“Some will slander and take away a man’s fair name, 
if paid enough for it. A king will make war and kill 
thousands of his people for gold, and—ha! ha! ha! we 
scuttle ships and make the captain walk the plank, just 
because we can get gold that way.” 

“All hands to quarters!” 

The bo’sun’s order put a stop to the philosophy of the 
hunchback, for he, with the rest, had to obey. 

Miriam had heard the conversation, as she had wit¬ 
nessed the duel, and she managed to slip up to Oliver, 
and whisper: 

“I was so afraid he might kill you.” 

“Were you?" 

“I was, for if he had done so I should have thought it 
was all my fault.” 

“How could that be ?” 

“I loosened the bonds, and gave you the opportunity 
to first attack that horrid Dragon.” 

“But he insulted you, I mean-” 

“I heard all, and I thank you for defending my name; 
but, Oliver, I wish I could get some of that stuff which 
the negroes in my own land have, and then I should not 
mind.” 

“What stuff is that?” 

“Why, they chew a little of it, and then they go to 
sleep, and forget all their troubles, and—and—and never 
wake again, but they only know that they go to sleep.” 

“And you want some of that ?” 

“I would give all I possess for some of it, for then 
should you fail to release me, I could save my honor, and 
sleep my life away without pain.” 

“Never talk like that again, Miriam. I will save you, 
and Thad-” 

“Where is he?” 

“We shall find him again, of that I am sure, and he 
will never forget that you are to be saved and restored 
to your father.” 

“Heaven send me that blessing soon.” 

“Go to your cabin, keep your pistol primed, and do not 
be afraid to use it, should anyone interfere with you, 
though I hope you may never have to injure even a 
murderous pirate.” 

All was bustle and hurry on deck, and Oliver was 
compelled to leave Miriam and attend to the duties 
which fell to his share. 

It was evident that preparations were being made for 
a fight, though the Red Raven was well disguised, and 
would pass for a merchant ship even on close scrutiny. 

Her guns were overhauled, and loaded with heavy 
shot; the powder monkeys were busy placing ammunition 
in such places that each gun could be served quickly and 


without delay; the deck was strewn with sawdust, in 
order to prevent anyone slipping, should the.fight be at 
close quarters and blood be shed. 

“Loose sail, lively now! We must get athwart that 
ship in quick time!” cried Kidd. 

Instantly the shrouds were covered with nimble forms 
making their way aloft, where the yardarms stretched 
far over the sides of the ship and over the sea. 

The crew were in good spirits, for their imagination 
had been fired by stories of the rich treasure carried by 
the Flying Scud; and moreover, they knew they were in 
for a fight with an enemy that could boast of having 
never been beaten. There was nothing, save perhaps 
gold itself, that those men loved better than a fight. 

They jumped with alacrity to obey the captain’s com¬ 
mands, and as the ponderous canvas fell from the yards, 
the men lay down aloft, and sheets and halyards were 
manned; and the good ship Red Raven slipped through 
the water as gracefully as a swan, but with the swiftness 
of a racehorse. 

“It is the Flying Send,” said the man who had under¬ 
taken to help Kidd in the capture of the treasure ship. 

Kidd looked in the direction pointed out, and saw an 
elegant, light-armed brig standing westward. 

“She is a beauty.” 

“Yes, and if we were five hundred miles eastward, I 
should say save her, for she would prove valuable.” 

“Good idea; keep her as one of a fleet of privateers¬ 
men, eh? I suppose you would not object to act as 
captain ?” 

“You need not sneer, Capt. Kidd; I have sailed many 
as fine a ship as the Red Raven, and who knows but I 
may have even navigated a certain ship called the Ad¬ 
venture.” 

At the mention of that old name, Kidd gave a sudden 
start, and looked keenly at the man. 

“Who in the fiend’s name are you?” 

“Ha! ha! ha! A pirate king should have a good 
memory. Do you not remember a certain carpenter who 
refused to scuttle as good a ship as ever flew the Spanish 
flag?” 

“Uriah! No, it cannot be, and yet I seemed to recall 
your face, even when I first saw you.” 

“Yes, they did call me Uriah in those days; but 
now-” 

“Yes, now? What name art thou known by?” 

“That matters not, Capt. Kidd. I have tried your 
game, and have been fairly successful, but I long for 
greater victories, and I might want to command a good 
ship, the Flying Scud, for example.” 

Kidd trembled, for he was nervous. He remembered 
that Uriah had vowed to be his ruin, and now both were 
on the same ship, and he began to fear that he hacl been 
led into a trap, and that the Flying Scud was in reality; 
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a government man-of-war, and not the treasure ship 
described. 

“Dragon, here, I say!” 

“Ay, ay, cap’n.” 

“Send five of the best men you have. I have work of 
great importance for them.” 

“Ay ay,” and then he mumbled to himself: “I wonder 
what he is up to now ?” 

In a few minutes Dragon and five half-savage-looking 
pirate seamen reached the poop. 

“Seize him!”—pointing to Uriah. 

Instantly Uriah, the carpenter, was pounced upon and 
thrown to the deck. 

“Have mercy! What are you going to do with me?” 
the man cried out in agony. 

“Do ? Why, what I ought to have done two years ago 
—shoot you or let you walk the plank.” 

Uriah cried out for mercy. His shrieks filled the 
air, but no one went to his succor. Oliver had taken a 
dislike to the fellow, and so was not greatly interested, 
though had he believed that the man’s life was in actual 
danger, he would have interposed. 

A plank was run out over the stem rail, and a heavy 
weight was chained to the unfortunate Uriah’s legs. 

“Save me! Save me! Men, I was an old comrade on 
board the Adventure. Save me, and we will capture this' 
ship and you shall have all the treasure on board.” 

The men looked at Kidd and only laughed. 

“Now, then, step lively,” exclaimed Dragon, “sorry I 
have no band on board, or it might play the ‘Rogues’ 
March,’ but, as it is. I’ll get Cyrus to whistle, if you think 
you will find it soothing.” 

“Mercy! Mercy! Save me, and I will show you 
where a lot of the captain’s treasure is hidden.” 

“Step lively,” again Dragon cried, and at the same 
time gave the man a sharp prod with a cutlass, causing 
a tiny spurt of blood to come through his garment. 
“Now, then, quick, over does it,” and again there was 
a prod, the point going in a little further. 

The edge of the rail was reached, and the man gave 
one more piercing shriek for mercy, but the next instant 
there was a splash, and a little eddying of the water, and 
Uriah, the old-time carpenter, was at the bottom of the 
sea. 

“That is the way to deal with such as he,” cried Kidd, 
as he walked back into his cabin and threw himself on his 
luxurious couch. 

The man was a worthless member of society, but that 
was no justification for his murder, and Oliver made a 
mental npte of all the circumstances, so that in the future 
he could use the facts against the captain, whom he was 
nominally serving. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE “FLYING SCUD” CHANGES OWNERS. 

“Yonder vessel is the Red Raven , sir,” Thad said, as 
he pointed to a trim ship in the distance. 

“Are you sure?” 

“I could not be mistaken in her. What are you going 
to dor” 

“If w T e meet her, fight,” answered Capt. Nasmyth, sol¬ 
emnly. 

“Better not, sir ; I should say fly; spread every sail and 
make for the nearest port.” 

“That would be the act of the coward, and the Flying 
Scud was never yet commanded by a coward.” 

“Listen to the young man ; he speaks verily with the 
tongue of a sage,” said Jacques Merlin, as he placed his 
hand on the captain’s arm. 

“You, too?” 

“By- St. Jago and St. Jeanne, I like not the name of this 
Kidd; I fear me that we shall have to fight, and if we 
are beaten, then we shall have to pay big ransom-” 

“You coward!” 

“Captain, there is nothing I should like better than to 
see Kidd in irons and hanging from the yard; but the 
Flying Send is not strong enough to meet him; and, be¬ 
sides, think of the vast treasure you have on board—yes. 
yes, think of the gold, the precious stones, the ingots, and, 
oh! those lovely mosaics, each of which is worth a Jew’s 
eye.” 

“All right, Jacques, you have won; the Flying Scud 
will show her heels to the enemy for the first time; but 
I shall hate myself for doing it.” 

“Set the topsails and hoist away the spencer,” the 
captain ordered, and the Flying Scud seemed worthy of 
her name, for she flew over the water so fast that it 
seemed impossible for anything to overtake her. 

Capt. Nasmyth turned to Thad and asked him: 

“Will you fight with us, should an engagement be un¬ 
avoidable ?” 

“No, I cannot. I am no traitor. I have given my 
word to Kidd, and while I will not fight against you, I 
cannot fight for you, much as I wish you to win.”* 

“You think that word given to an outlaw is binding?” 

“I have given my word and I will not break it.” 

“Then I ought to put you in irons as a pirate, or, at 
least, as a dangerous character,” 

“Yes, such is your duty.” 

“You are not afraid?” 

“I have done no wrong. I know that I am liable to 
imprisonment or death for being one of the pirate king’s 
crew; but my conscience is easy. I know that I have not 
done ‘anything wrong.” 

“We may not have to fight/’ 

“You will. See, the Red Raven is gaining on you. 
.There it is. I knew that you were too late.” 
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Thad referred to the challenge thrown out by the 
pirate. A shot fell in the water a little forward of the 
Flying Scud. 

“That settles it, by gad; we'll fight, now, even if we 
have all to sleep to-night in Davy Jones’ locker.” 

“But think of me,” cried Jacques, “surely you would 
not want me to fight ?” 

“You can please yourself; you are a passenger and are 
free to follow your own inclinations.” 

The captain turned and looked earnestly at the ap¬ 
proaching enemy. 

“Run up the flag!” 

Quickly there rose to the mainmast the Union Jack of 
England, and a loud shout rent the air as its folds were 
floated on the breeze. Before the cheering died away, 
Kidd had answered by unfurling the black flag on which 
were the dreaded skull and crossbones, emblems of law¬ 
less piracy. 

“Gear the starboard guns and double shot them— 
stand ready to give a broadside as soon as I command.” 

Capt. Nasmyth was proud of his guns, and one would 
have thought that he was in command of one of the most 
powerful men-of-war that sailed the seas, instead of a 
fairly well-armed merchantman. 

Capt. Kidd was cautious, and did not fire, but continued 
on his way until he was in as good a position as he could 
command. 

Dragon was impatient, and yet he could hot help ad¬ 
miring the coolness of his captain. 

Suddenly Kidd turned from his lookout and shouted: 

“Fling open the ports; aim well each gun; let go sheets 
and braces all. Ready—fire!” 

One after another in rapid succession the guns of the 
starboard broadside were fired, and the pirate had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the devastation caused by that 
terrific fusillade. 

One of the Flying Scud’s masts was cut in two, and 
more than a few of her crew were sent to the deck, never 
to rise again. 

But the merchantman was not idle; her guns were 
more modern than those on the Red Raven, but her gun¬ 
ners were only amateurs, while the pirate had some of 
the best marksmen that could be found. 

It was a pretty duel between ships that were ably com¬ 
manded, for neither captain made any mistake in navigat¬ 
ing, each handling his ship to the best advantage. 

“Bring her to and lay her alongside the enemy,” cried 
Kidd to his sailing master. 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

Deadly broadsides were fired, and each vessel lost 
valuable men, but neither could claim any great ad¬ 
vantage. 

"• “Zounds, but we have a fight on our hands now!” Kidd 
exclaimed, as the vessels got nearer to each other. 


“Men, on yonder ship will be found treasures that will 
make us all rich, but we shall have to fight like tigers for 
them. Are you willing to follow me?” 

“Ay, ay; to the death 1” 

“I swear that every man shall get a share and a half 
of the treasures, if we win quickly.” 

“Who loses?” asked Dragon. 

“Not you; I will make up half a share more to each 
man. Now, my bullies, get ready.” 

Cutlasses and boarding pikes were rapidly passed from 
hand to hand along the decks. The men stripped to their 
trousers, placed their pistols in their belts, and then, in 
two divisions, led, respectively, by Kidd and Dragon, stood 
at the bow and amidships awaiting the order to board. 

“Lay her alongside.” 

The vessels came together with a shock which, in the 
recoil, caused them to drift apart, and the Flying Scud 
took advantage of it to fire a fusillade of muskets over the 
deck of the Red Raven. 

Again the vessels came together, and the men on the 
pirate craft threw their grappling irons over and held the 
Flying Scud fast. 

Drawing his sword, Kidd waved it over his head, and 
shouting to his men to follow him, bounded over the 
bulwarks, and leaped upon the deck of the Flying Scud, 
followed by Dragon and the crew. 

Kidd was immediately engaged in a hand-to-hand 
fight with Jacques Merlin, who had lost all his fear, 
his strong love of sword exercise prompting him to 
shake off all scruples and defend himself against all 
comers. 

In Kidd he had a foeman worthy of his steel, though 
he did not realize that anyone who appealed to the sword 
could fight unfairly'. To him, thanks to his French train¬ 
ing, a sword was a weapon of honor, and those who used 
it could not stoop to dishonor. 

Up and down the deck, dodging between the combatants 
who were fighting for life, the swordsmen cut and thrust, 
parried and cut, alternating as occasion required until it 
seemed as though neither would get any advantage. 

At last the two were driven into a small space at the 
bow, and there they went at it until sparks flew from their 
Damascus blades and made sweet music to ears attuned 
to the harmony of the duel. 

Kidd was getting tired of fair fighting, and he knew 
that he had met a swordsman equal to himself. Watch¬ 
ing an opportunity, he thrust out his foot and caught it 
round Merlin’s right leg, which was forward. The; 
French explorer tried to rally, but before he could do so,- 
Kidd had run his sword through him, and, drawing it] 
out, laughed at the agony of the expert swordsman who I 
lay dying on the deck. y] 

Jacques tried to reach his sword, and Kidd stooped to] 
pick it up. J 

“You want it? Ah, do not speak; I see it would* 
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please you to have it, so there it is; now, grasp it as vou 
die.” 

The inhuman fiend had taken Jacques’ sword and thrust 
it through the dying man’s breast, pinning him to the 
deck. Jacques instinctively grasped the sword, and, with 
his hand tightly clasped round the hilt, died. 

Kidd was now free to direct the fight. 

He could not understand how it was that the crew of 
the Flying Scud fought so well, but the captain had picked 
them for their physical courage, knowing that they might 
fall in. with some of the buccaneers who infested the seas. 

The pirates fought with desperation, but they did not 
more than hold their own, for the crew of the*Flying 
Scud , well armed and ably led by the captain, beat back the 
inhuman demons until some were ready to cry for mercy. 

Dragon almost lost hope, and he fought his way 
through in order to get at Kidd, and advise him to with¬ 
draw his men and leave the merchantman alone. 

“Zounds, man! I’ll fight it out if it takes me until hell 
itself freezes over.” 

Kidd turned suddenly and saw Capt. Nasmyth. 

“Have at you, to the death,” cried Kidd, excitedly, strik¬ 
ing at the captain, who was almost exhausted. 

Again steel clanged to steel; sparks flew from the blades 
and the two met in deadly combat. 

“Surrender,” cried Nasmyth, “and I will allow you and 
your crew to escape.” 

“By my soul! Kidd never surrenders; he will fight 
to the death!” 

“Then die, knave!” 

Kidd had been beaten to his knee, and was at the 
mercy of the captain of the Flying Scud, and in another 
second his earthly career would be over, but fate inter¬ 
posed in the shape of Thad, who had rushed on deck at 
that minute and cried out: 

“Do not kill him; capture him, and give him up to the 
governor.” 

Like a strong stimulant, the sight of Thad on that ship 
put new courage into Kidd, and with almost superhuman 
power, he leaped to his feet and made a lunge at the 
captain, pinning him to the mast. 

“I have you now. Who will surrender, my brave 
captain ?” 

“Fiend!” 

“Call names, it will not save you. But I will save you, 
even though you wanted to kill me. You are only spitted, 
I took care of that. I wanted some fun with you before 
you die.” 

“Are you human?” 

“Why, I suppose so. When I was a boy I used to stick 
• a pin through a moth—that was science. I stick a sword 
through you, and you wriggle just as much—that is 
science, also.” 

There was a lull in the fighting. * 

Men on both sides were exhausted. Those of the crew. 


of the Flying Scud knew that resistance was well-nigh use¬ 
less, now that the captain was a prisoner and Jacques 
Merlin dead. If they could make terms with Kidd they 
would surrender, so said their spokesman. 

“Terms! What terms do the dogs want?” 

“We ask only our lives. We have wives and families— 
at least, some of us have; give us back to them.” 

“You have a boy—one Fergus—on board ?” Kidd said, 
inquiringly. 

“Yes, he and a chum, one Simon, as he is called.” 

“Are they included in your request?” 

“We picked them up at sea, and know nothing of them." 

“Is that the truth ?” 

“It is.” 

“Did they not fight with you?” 

“Devil a bit,” exclaimed a young Irishman, “sorrah a 
bit would they foight; sure, an’ it was meself as heard 
one ov ’em say that he’d swore never to foight agen Capt. 
Kidd.” 

“Give up the two boys.” 

“And then ?” 

“Why, you shall have your lives. At least I think so.” 

“Shall we be free?” 

“You dogs, there isn’t one of you but ought to be 
hanged for murder, seeing that you have killed some of 
my best men. Down on your knees and cry for mercy.” 

“We will do anything-” 

“Surrender, or, by the great stars, I’ll have every man 
of you hacked to pieces.” 

“Quarter! Quarter 1” 

“Mercy! Mercy!” 

The cry was sufficient. The Flying Scud was in the 
power of Capt. Kidd. 

Every member of the crew was bound hand and foot, 
and then the captain w T as held so that he could see the 
mainmast. 

“Look at the flag,” cried Kidd. 

The English flag was hauled down, and in its place up 
went the terrible black flag with the death’s head in flaring 
red colors upon it. 

“Cheer, you dogs, cheer the flag!” cried Dragon to the 
prisoners. 

A feeble shout was raised by those unhappy men. . 

“Shout louder! Shout: ‘Huzza for Capt. Kidd! Do 
you hear, shout, I say-” 

“I’ll see you dead first-” exclaimed one of the sail¬ 

ors, but those words were his last, for Dragon slashed 
off his head with his cutlass, and then holding the blade 
ready for another stroke, he shouted: 

“Now, then, salute the flag. Shout: ‘Huzza for Capt. 
Kidd.”’ 

“Don’t you do it,” exclaimed Thad, rushing on deck 
and standing in front of Dragon, a loaded pistol in his 
hand, “don’t you do it; if he attempts to touch any one' 
of you. I’ll shoot him dead.” 
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“Thad, by all that's horrible!" 

“Yes, Dragon, it is Thad, the same Thad that you tried 
to poison, that you paid to have starved to death. I am 
here and ready to return measure for measure." 

“I’ll take care of you, my hearty." 

“Wait a bit, Dragon; the time has not yet come for 
me to strike. I would not fight against you, much as I 
hoped you would be defeated, and I have done nothing in 
violation of my oath, given under force to your captain, 
but if you dare to touch one of these men, I’ll kill you, 
dog as you are.” 

By this time Kidd had stepped forward and caught hold 
of Thad. 

“Prisoner, I am the one to dictate terms. I will attend 
to you on board the Red Raven " 

The Flying Scud had changed owners, and its crew 
were prisoners of one of the most bloodthirsty pirates 
that ever trod a deck. 


CHAPTER XI. 

WALKING THE PLANK. 

With heavy irons round each leg, Thad was sent on 
board the Red Raven, soon to be joined by Simon, who 
was also held a captive and heavily chained. 

From one end of the leg chain was a shorter one at¬ 
tached to a twelve-pound shot, and so artfully was the 
chain affixed to the leg that any attempt to move caused 
the shot to roll against the leg with such force as to 
nearly knock the wearer down. 

To run away was an impossibility, and to even move 
was risky and painful. 

“Our end has come, now,” said Simon, dolefully. 

“I do not think so. You know that we have a work to 
do, and nothing can get rid of us until that work is 
done.” 

“I wonder if Oliver, dear, old Oliver, knows we are 
on board?” 

“What has become of him? I never saw him through 
the fight.” 

“Here comes the hunchback, I’ll ask.” 

The deformed pirate ambled along, looking more hide¬ 
ous than ever, and grinning at the prisoners. 

“So you have got it at last,” he said, pointing to the 
cannon ball. 

“Yes, for a time. Where is our chum, Oliver?” 

“Ask the fishes. They doubtless thought him a sweet 
mouthful.” 

“You do not mean that he is dead?” 

“Perhaps he is like a cat, and has nine lives; if not, why 
he hasn’t much chance of living.” 

“Tell me, did he walk the plank?” 

* “No, oh, no;.he didn’t walk, he ran, he was,so over¬ 
joyed at the thought of such a pleasant dive,” and the 
hunchback grinned most horribly. Pointing to the chain 


and ball, he added: “They will help you go to the 
bottom quickly, no danger of floating', eh?” 

“You devil; if I were not fastened here. I’d——” 

“Of course, I know you would, it is just like you; but, 
my, won’t there be some fun.” 

Hugo, who seemed in an ugly humor, ambled away, 
grinning and gesticulating in a perfectly fiendish manner, 
exasperating to the prisoners. 

“I wonder if what he says is true ?” 

“I do not believe a word of it; he is a liar, and can only 
speak the truth by accident." 

“I hope he did lie that time, anyway; but once let me 
get free, and I’ll lay for him in fine shape.” 

While this taunting of the young prisoners was going 
on, Kidd and Dragon were engaged in securing the crew 
of the Flying Scud and putting them in the hold until a 
decision should be reached as to their disposal. 

The captain of the Flying Scud was scarcely more than 
alive; his wound had caused him to lose a lot of blood, 
and he lay on the deck praying for death. Death he 
would have courted, but he was powerless, his hands 
being tied, so that he could not even mop the perspiration 
from his face. 

Kidd was the very quintessence of cruelty. Human 
feeling he had none, where prisoners were concerned. 
There was nothing he enjoyed more than torturing his 
helpless prisoners, and he seemed to study the most ef¬ 
fectual way in which to inflict. it. He stood looking at 
Capt. Nasmyth, his arms folded across his breast, then he 
turned his eyes over the deck and remarked. 

“Fine ship, this Flying Scud. Wish I had her down 
south or in the West Indies, I’d man her with a good 
crew, and we’d sweep the seas. Zounds, but I’d make 
you her captain. I’d tie you to the mast, and you should 
be the captain of a sea scorcher.” 

“What are you going to do with my crew ?” the captain 
asked. 

‘■‘Important question. They will want something to eat 
soon, and I never feed enemies. Let me see, did you tell 
me your mate’s name?” 

“No, but it is Frank Jocelyn.” 

“Zounds, what a name to go to bed with! Frank Joce¬ 
lyn, is that right ? Is he a good man ?” 

“Never better sailed the seas.” 

“Bo’sun, call Frank Jocelyn.” 

The name was repeated several times, and then a strong, 
able-bodied sailor appeared and touched his forelock. 

“Are you Jocelyn?” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“And.late mate of the Flying Scud?” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Well, mate, the Flying Scud has changed owners. I 
am captain, now—do you see the new flag ?” 

Jocelyn "looked up at the masthead and saw the Death’s 
Head and Crossbones, and shuddered. 
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“Do you mean that, sir?” 

“Yes. Well, now, go on your knees and swear allegi¬ 
ance to me and that flag.” 

“But that is a pirate flag, sir.” 

“It does not matter what you call it, down on your 
knees, I say, and swear, quick!” 

“I cannot.” 

“You dog! What do you mean?” 

“I am a man of honor, sir. I have never committed 
any great crime, and I cannot become a pirate.” 

“You think you are better than we are?” 

“I do not judge you. I only say that rob me of my 
honor, and you might take my life.” 

“You refuse to become one of us?” 

“I do.” 

“You know what will befall you?” 

“I neither know nor care. I only know that death 
would be preferable to dishonor.” 

“Zounds, man! dare you call me dishonorable?” 

“I do not judge you. If you are a pirate, then you are 
not honest or honorable, and I refuse to follow in your 
footsteps.” 

“Enough. I have heard your prating long enough. 
Cyrus, here, do you hear, dog, why don’t you come as soon 
as I call?” 

“I did, cap’n.” 

“You lie, but that is nothing new. Put a chain and 
ball round this dog’s legs.” 

“Ay, ay, cap’n.” 

“Look sharp, now, then. What makes you lag?” 

“I was only wondering whether we had such a thing 
as a chain and ball on our new ship.” 

“Get that iron bar; it will do just as well. I must 
secure this fine fellow, or he may teach the others his 
ideas of honor.” 

The mate was soon weighted with iron, and then Kidd, 
smiling, said: 

“Jocelyn, are you hungry?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I thought as much. How do you like fresh fish?” 

Jocelyn made no'answer, for he thought that Kidd was 
going to taunt him with his hunger and make him a butt 
for some joke. 

“Dragon, have that plank run up the bulwarks; here 
is' a man who wants fresh fish for dinner.” 

The plank was put in position, and then Jocelyn was 
made to walk along its length until he almost dropped 
with the exertion of dragging the heavy iron bar. A 
sharp prod with a sword made him jump, and the next 
instant there was a splash in the water, and Jocelyn had 
gone to meet his doom. 

“He can have all the fresh fish he wants now, eh, cap¬ 
tain?” 

“You are a fiend.” 

“Indeed, I thought you were fond of that fellow with 
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the fine name, and would be pleased that he could get such 
a bounteous meal of fresh fish, ha! ha!” 

Kidd walked up and down the deck for a few minutes, 
and then stopped in front of Capt. Nasmyth and said: 

“Jocelyn must be lonely by this time; I will have to 
send him company.” 

“Do not murder any more. If any lives are to be lost, 
take mine, but save the innocent crew.” 

“I'll take yours when I’m ready, never fear.” 

“By gad! but did earth ever hold a more cruel fiend 
than you ?” 

“I am not bothering about an answer to that riddle. 
Here, Dragon, bring up three of the crew of the Flying 
Scud .” 

In a few minutes three strong, able men before the 
mast were on deck, daringly looking Kidd in the face. 

“Mate Jocelyn was offered life under my flag; he re¬ 
fused, so he got death under the English flag. Which 
will you have? Join me, and I will make you rich; re¬ 
fuse and you shall die.” 

The men looked at each other as though wondering 
what was in each man’s mind, then the middle one said: 

“I do not know what my mates say, but I’d rather die" 
than be a pirate.” 

“So would I.” 

“And me.” 

“Have you friends across the sea, or in America?” 

“I have a wife,” said one. 

“I have a sweetheart,” added the second. 

“I’ve no one, thank fortune.” 

“Say, men, I’ll make your -wife and your sweetheart 
rich. I’ll send them silks and precious stones; they shall 
have things fit for princesses. Now will you join me?” 

“Never!” 

“Then die you shall.” 

“I can die, sir, and face my Maker with a clear con¬ 
science, but I’d never face my wife with a pirate’s uni¬ 
form on me.” 

“You are three fools. Dragon, make the plank ready, 
three more baits for the fishes.” 

“Spare our lives, and we will never fight against you.” 

“Swear to fight with me, swear to become part of the 
crew of the Red Raven, and your lives shall be saved.” 

“I cannot.” 

“Nor will I.” 

“I dare not. My dead mother’s face would haunt me 
if I forgot honor.” 

“Walk the plank!” 

Nothing more was said. The three men were forced 
up the plank, and with many a prod were pushed over 
into the water, there to die, with souls untainted with 
piracy, and honor unsullied. Who dare say that they 
had not chosen the better part? Was it not more noble, 
more manly to die the death than to live as murderers 
and thieves? 
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Kidd’s thirst for blood was sated for a time. He even 
condescended to allow the captain to be released, and to 
have the freedom of the deck for an hour, but he took care 
to have the wounded man well watched. 

Under the supervision of Dragon, an inventory was 
taken of the treasure on board the Flying Scud, and for 
an hour Kidd discussed it and its value with his trusted 
lieutenant. 

“All must be got on board the Red Raven within the 
next watch,” said Kidd, imperatively. 

“Why not keep it here, with a good crew to man the 
guns, and-” 

“You mean run the two ships?” 

“Yes, I will take command of the Flying Scud, and to¬ 
gether we will make a name of terror on the seas.” 

Kidd looked at his lieutenant searchingly. His eyes 
seemed to burn into the very soul of Dragon, who trem¬ 
bled beneath the gaze. 

Not a word was spoken. The tick of a clock would 
have sounded loud; the heart throbs of the men seemed 
like the noise of hammers on a wall. 

“The freight on board the Flying Scud will be trans¬ 
ferred within the next watch.” 

’ “Then-” 

“I have spoken.” 

“You do not trust me?” 

“Trust you? Man alive, I do not trust anyone; why, 
then, should I trust you ? I tell you that there is not one on 
board the Red Raven or in this .world who would not sell 
me for a price if he had the chance, and why, then, should 
I trust you?” 

“You wrong me, Capt Kidd.” 

"Do I ? Well, it is on the right side, anyway. I believe 
in being safe.” 

“What are we to do with the guns?” 

“They will go on the Red Raven , some of them are bet¬ 
ter than our own.” 

“It shall be done.” 

“I know it will. You dare not do otherwise.” 

Kidd laughed heartily at what he thought was Dragon’s 
discomfiture, but he might not have felt so happy had he 
heard the murmurings and mumblings of his lieutenant. 

“You won’t trust me, eh? I’d sell you for a price? 
Ah, you are right there, so I would, and I’m getting to 
think that a small price would do the job, too. You’d 
like to make me walk the plank, but you dare not. No, 
Capt. Kidd, you dare not. Gb too far, and even yet I’ll 
make tke crew elect me captain, and then who will walk 
tie plank?” 

Muttering thoughts like these. Dragon got ready to 
marshal his men for the removal of the treasure from the 
captured merchant ship to the Red Raven. 

Kidd went back to his own ship and threw himself down 
on his luxurious divan to dream of further conquests. 


CHAPTER XII. 
a pirate’s dream. 

Kidd commenced dreaming before sleep closed his eyes 
and numbed his physical senses. He lay so calm and 
still that he seemed like a part of some grand Oriental 
picture of barbaric splendor. Well might the greatest 
poet of the world say: 

“■The sleeping and the dead are but as pictures.” 

The pirate chief, the most dreaded of all the buc¬ 
caneers, lay perfectly calm and still for some time, though 
his mind was busy picturing scenes of conquest and glory. 

He saw the Red Raven sailing southeast and laden to 
tile water's edge with the richest treasures ever gathered 
by man. Then he pictured an island luxuriantly glori¬ 
ous, with tall palms rearing their heads into the clouds, 
and luscious fruits growing nearer the ground, making his 
mouth water at even the sight of them. 

A palace fitted up with barbaric splendor was his, and 
as he lay on his divan slaves in gauzy garments fanned his 
fevered brow. He saw a vision of beauty approach him, 
and he clasped his arms round a perfect female form 
and’called her by the dear name of wife. In his dream 
that lovely creature bore the likeness of Miriam, and she 
returned his caress, as though her heart might be bound 
up in him. 

Slaves on every hand attended his every desire, and al¬ 
most before a wish was formed into words, its fulfillment 
was assured. 

Never did king have more willing slaves nor more de¬ 
voted attendants; but friends he had none, unless his wife 
might be called -friend. 

A scowl passed over his face as his soul’s eyes saw 
that none gave him obedience through love, but only 
through fear, and he threw up his hands as though to 
hide the vision. 

For some time he lay and reveled in these dreams, until 
a change came over him. His island kingdom was still 
beautiful, but he knew that some serpent was eating the 
choicest fruits and destroying the greatest treasures. 

He saw a snake crawl out of the grass and approach 
him as he lay on his bed. A cold sweat crept over him; 
it was the sweat of fear which had conquered, and the 
strong man trembled, for he thought that the snake was 
rearing its head over his face and its poisonqd fangs shot 
out nearer and nearer to him. One touch from those 
fangs and he would die. Die, and for the first time he 
feared death. 

It was horrible! 

Never had he made victim suffer as he suffered then. 
It was an agony of fear. 

Instinctively he threw up his hand to guard his face 
from the poisoned fangs of the snake, and-- 
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A shudder passed through him, for his hand had struck 
something cold. 

His fingers closed on something which was certainly not 
a snake’s fangs. He was wide awake now. . He sprang 
up and looked round the cabin. It was all a dream! 

Yes, he had become a very girl, and dreamed of luxury 
and love, and then of danger and death. 

He was in his own cabin on the Red Raven , and not on 
a tropical island. 

But was it all a dream ? 

He asked himself that question, and then glanced at 
his hand. In it he still grasped that strange thing which 
had caused him to awaken. 

It was a dagger of strange and magnificent workman¬ 
ship, its hilt was elegantly chased. He had never seen 
anything like it before. Where did it come from, and 
how did it get into his hand? 

He started to his feet. He held the weapon away from 
him, and then close to his eyes. He reveled in its beauty, 
but even as he did, he trembled, for the thought came 
to him that some hand had held it over him, and that had 
he not thrown up his hand, its blade would have been 
buried in his heart. 

“Fate! Fate! Kismet!” he cried. 

Yes, he saw the hand of fate, and he reasoned it all 
out to his satisfaction. The dream prepared him, by 
lulling his senses, then fate came to his aid and caused him 
to dream of the snake, and the danger to him. Fate 
again made him throw up his hand at precisely the right 
moment, and thus save his life. 

“But to whom did that blade belong?” he asked him¬ 
self. 

He pondered long over this mystery, and his thoughts 
wandered to Miriam. Could it be that she had owned this 
dagger? He would question her. He had not spoken to 
her for three days, nor had he even seen her. 

As Miriam, clothed in a white dress, her only present¬ 
able one, entered his cabin, he thought of his vision, and 
for a few moments could not realize that he was not 
even- then dreaming. He looked around, and instead of 
palm trees and beautiful tropical plants, he saw the walls 
of his cabin, and heard the splash of the waves against 
the sides of the ship. 

“Lady, have you ever seen anything more beautiful 
than this dagger?” he asked, suddenly, placing the dagger 
in front of her. 

She took it and examined it closely. 

“It is of rare workmanship, and must be valuable,” she, 
answered. 

“Have you ever seen one like it before?” 

“Yes.” 

’ "Where ?” 

“One like it was offered my father for a big price.” 

“Did he purchase it?” 

“No, indeed no; it was bought by a merchant captain. 


who acted as agent for some wealthy collectors of curi¬ 
osities.” 

“Do you know his name?” 

“No, indeed; though it was French I am sure; but 
why do you ask?” 

“I hoped to find the value of this weapon, a pretty toy. 
I should say, and thought you might help me. Was this 
the toy you saw sold?” 

“That I do not know, but it is not likely, for Capt. 
Merlin—I have remembered his name—why, what makes 
you tremble so ?” 

“Leave me! Leave me! Or I shall forget myself!” 

Miriam was only too pleased to obey him, and very 
quickly he was left alone. 

“Merlin—a collector of curiosities—the same, but he 
was not captain—Merlin—I Ifliow now of what I dreamt. 
Ah! it was a snake—no—no—but I made him walk the 
plank. Can the dead return to haunt us in our sleep?” 

Conscience, that conscience which had been so long 
blunted that its voice was seldom heard, had obtained a 
session all to itself, and for a quarter of an hour tor¬ 
mented that pirate captain as he had never been tormented 
before. 

He saw the dead rise from their watery graves and 
confront him, and more than once he exclaimed, with 
Macbeth: “Avaunt and quit my sight.” But the visions 
would not vanish. In the midst of a paroxysm of fear, 
when his limbs trembled and his knees knocked together, 
just at the very moment when he could almost have 
wished foh death. Dragon entered and shouted: 

“That captain of the Flying Send managed to get over 
the bulwarks and-” 

“Is drowned?” 

“No-” 

“What, then? Quick!” 

“Is on the Red Raven.” 

“Bring him to me.” 

“I see it all, now; I was a fool to fear the dead. It is 
the living of whom I must be afraid. This blade be¬ 
longed to that captain, and he was the snake. I know it, 
I know it.” 

Capt. Nasmyth was dragged into the presence of Kidd; 
he was still weak from his wounds, and could hardly 
stand. 

“So you thought to kill me in my sleep ?” said Kidd, as 
he glanced at the poor, weak man. 

“By gad! I wish I could find you asleep, I would kill 
you with a pleasure. I would do so when you are awake, 
were it not that when you spitted me you drew too much 
blood.” 

“You are a daring, impertinent fellow. Zounds! but 
I think you have lived long enough.” 

“Yes, that is true, but you have not. You must live 
until every night is haunted with the ghosts of those you 
have murdered, and every day your eyes must gaze upon 
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seas of blood; and then, when reason is overthrown, you 
may die and go to the place where for thousands of years 
you may be tormented by those who have perished through 
you.” 

“Dragon, Dragon, where are you?” 

“Here, cap’n.” 

“Bring the death’s head flag and wrap it round this 
fellow. Quick, quick, or he may not live to go to glory 
with the emblem of piracy about his body.” 

There was no delay. 

Those men loved an execution more than anything else; 
it was to them an entertainment and a change from the 
daily routine of sea life. 

The black flag was wrapped round the body of Capt. 
Nasmyth, so that the death’s head was conspicuous on 
his breast, and then his hands were bound to his sides, 
his feet being at the same time strapped so tightly that he 
could only stand with difficulty. 

A rope was brought, and a slipknot made in one end of 
it, the noose was placed round the unfortunate man’s 
neck, and willing hands threw the other end over a yard. 

“Now, then, one—two—three.” 

As the last word passed from Kidd's lips, the men 
pulled on the rope, and the captain was hanging between 
the yard and the deck. He died with the pirate’s flag, 
which he so hated, wrapped round him as his shroud. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THAD HEARS HIS SENTENCE. 

It was evening. The shadows played fantastic tricks 
on the water as the two ships, the Red Raven and the 
Flying Scud, sailed peacefully due east. 

To the innocent the waves at night are things of sub¬ 
lime beauty; to the guilty conscience they, appear like so 
many wraiths beckoning the evil ones to a cold and wa¬ 
tery grave. 

And the effect was just this to those on board the pirate 
ship. 

Miriam almost grew poetical as she looked out at the 
waters and prayed that they might bear her to her home. 

Her friend, young Philip, who had been suffering from 
a severe seasickness and loathing, dare not look at the 
water for. fear that he might have a return of the nausea; 
while Kidd, for another reason, avoided letting his eyes 
rest on the waves more than necessary. 

He shuddered as he saw their green shimmer; he grew 
positively nervous when he thought of them. Going into 
his cabin, he drank a big glass of rum, and then threw 
himself down on his divan. 

He had given orders to sail seaward, for he was afraid 
of staying too long near the shore; at least, until he had 
decided what to do with the captured vessel. 

“Send Thad and his chums here,” he ordered Cyrus. 


“Stay. Cyrus,” he added. “See that they are bound, 
and be careful that they have no weapons.” 

In a few minutes Thad, Simon and Oliver were brought 
into the cabin with their hands bound. Thad and Simon 
were dressed in the clothes they had obtained from the 
old burgher, while Oliver was without coat or waistcoat. 

Thad looked almost picturesque in his long coat, with 
long, red waistcoat and short breeches, the garb of a 
very orderly and peaceful burgher. 

Kidd looked them all over, and then allowed his eyes 
to rest on Thad. 

“You deserted me on land-” 

“It is false; you tricked me and sought to kill me.” 

“What fool’s tale are you telling ?” 

“By King James, Capt. Kidd, prisoner as I am, I dare 
you to deny my story.” 

“Perhaps he did not know,” suggested Simon. “It may 
be that his right hand is ignorant of what his left hand 
does.” 

“Tell your story, Fergus; and what you are slow in 
remembering, Simon Van Twiller will make up.” 

“I will tell my story, true, and you may believe it or 
not, as you please. I will give you proof of one part 
of it, for while we were kept prisoners we heard you 
make a covenant with that rascal who sought to entrap 
the Flying Scud. You promised hin? a share of the plun¬ 
der, and you have paid it, haven’t you ?” 

“How did you know this?” 

“I heard every word, and could have touched you, had 
not the door been too thick.” 

“Were you at the inn ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why did you not cry out?” 

“Why should we? Did we not think that we had 
been entrapped by you; then why bring more harm on our 
heads by appealing for protection.” 

“Tell your story; I am in the humor to be amused.” 

Thad told his story, and did not spare Dragon. Kidd, 
at times, winced, but making believe not to credit the 
story, he listened to the end. 

“But how came you on the Flying Scud?” 

Again Thad explained, but Kidd smiled sarcastically, 
and drank some more rum, 

“And'you gave all the information you could to the 
‘ captain, and would have aided him to capture me ?” 

“Yes, if it could be done, but I tell you to your face, 
that you lie, if you assert that I fought with the captain 
of the Flying Scud against you.” 

“You wouldn’t do such a thing; oh, nol” 

“I gave you my word; I told you that I would serve 
with you, but would not fight, and if I would not fight 
for you, I would not against you, except in fair battle.” 

“Wouldn’t that have been a fair fight?” 

“No, for I was only a guest on board. When I give 
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you up to justice, Capt. Kidd, it will be in a fair, legitimate 
manner, and not through any trick or breach of honor.” 

“Of course not; I well understand that, but the chance 
will never come. At sunrise you three will walk the 
plank. I have called you to tell the news, so that you 
may have time to pray. This much concession I give you. 
Now, go.” 

The three turned to leave, but a word from Kidd 
halted them. 

“Wait, I have not done.” 

He turned toward the door and called for Dragon. 

The lieutenant entered, and Kidd repeated such of the 
boy’s tale as referred to him. He noticed how Dragon 
winced and shuddered at times, and then he knew that 
Thad had told the truth, but he had, through superstition 
and the black cat, come to be afraid of Thad, who seemed 
to be ubiquitous, and always ready to oppose Kidd. 

“Dragon, these three walk the plank at sunrise-” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“This is final. Thad will be the first to tread the plank, 
and as quickly as you like after that Simon and then 
Oliver. I shall not interfere; only one thing, wait until 
I am present before Thad takes the leap in the dark, for 
I want to see him go.” 

Dragon was so delighted that he danced a few steps of 
a hornpipe, and made some horrible grimaces at the pris¬ 
oners. 

Thad looked at Capt. Kidd, and very calmly asked: 

“Do you think that your order will be carried out?” 

“Why not?” 

“In the first place, I do not think you will live long 
enough to see it put into execution- ” 

“You dare to threaten?” 

“I do not threaten. Look at the stars; read the verdict 
there, and it may be that they will tell you that you will 
die before me, and if any further proof was wanted, 
see-” 

Thad pointed to his feet, where there crouched a big, 
black cat, the mascot carried by Kidd, and the one which 
the hunchback declared was a witch in the guise of a 
cat. 

Kidd trembled, for Thad's manner was so calm, and the 
cat put its head against Thad and purred very loudly. 

“Take that beast away,” Kidd ordered, but not even 
Dragon would touch the cat. 

“Thad Fergus, I am willing to defy the stars. I’m 
ready to defy that cat, nay all the powers of earth cannot 
save your life after sunrise, if they can, then I will ad¬ 
mit-” 

“Admit nothing, leave all to me,” said Dragon, as he 
motioned the prisoners to leave the deck. 

All that night Kidd was uneasy. He could not sleep, 
he dare not close his eyes. He tried rum, but it only 
fevered his brain and body. He kepti telling himself that 
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his only salvation lay in getting rid of the three boys who 
appeared to be his Nemesis. * 

He threw himself down on the divan and drew a mag¬ 
nificently embroidered cover over his head, but the next 
instant he flung it from him, for he thought he saw the 
face of its former owner, whom he had murdered. 

“I’m getting to be a coward! I’m a fool, these boys 
have all unnerved me. I cannot feel easy while they are 
alive. But shall I have ease then? Bahl I am getting 
foolish. I wash I could bend them to my will! I wonder 
if it would be possible?” 

With thoughts like these running through his mind he 
spent the night, while his intended victims slept most of 
the time. 

The sun was just sending its first rays above the horizon 
when Dragon sent for the prisoners, and bade his hench¬ 
men make them ready for the final ordeal. 

While Oliver and Simon were merely bound with 
their hands behind their backs, Thad was pushed to the 
front and a thick bandage tied over his eyes. 

He stood on the plank and awaited the coming of Capt. 
Kidd. Even then hope had not deserted fyim, though 
he could not think of any way by means of which he 
could be saved. 

Kidd appeared on the deck, his eyes bloodshot, his face 
haggard, his hands unsteady, for he was all unnerved. 

“The prisoner is ready,” cried Dragon, exultingly. 

Thad braced himself for resistance. He was deter¬ 
mined that he would have to be forced to take every step 
in the treading act. 

Close to him was the ugly hunchback, who appeared 
to have turned against him. He pressed close to Thad 
and whispered: 

“I’ll try and save you; there is a boat under the stern, 
perhaps you can get your hands free and reach it,” then 
aloud he said: "Are you never going to move?’' 

He gave Thad a push, and the boy made a step for¬ 
ward. He looked almost picturesque as he stood on that 
plank, dressed as he was in his long coat and bright red 
waistcoat. 

“Unloose me,” cried Simple Simon. “Are you men 
or devils?” 

“Silence, you dog.” 

“I’ll not be silent. I’ll call on the powers of earth 
and heaven to save my friends and mvself. Loose me 
I say!” 

Simon began to struggle with his bonds, and by a 
mighty effort he broke the cords, though in doing so they 
cut into his wrists and some of his blood spurted over 
Kidd, who stood close by with his arms folded across his 
breast. The pirate stepped forward just in time to save 
his life, for Simon had seized a cutlass and bore down 
to assist his friend; but just then Black Lem sprang for¬ 
ward and barred his progress. 

Dragon was furious; he feared that a mutiny might 
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be caused, for the crew was none too loyal. But a new 
diversion occurred as Simon was borne back. 

Up the companion ladder a vision of beauty appeared. 

Miriam had heard the commotion, and had realized that 
one of her friends was in trouble. Dressed all in white, 
with her long, brown hair streaming down her back, she 
sprang on deck and took in the situation at a glance. 

Miriam stepped forward and threw herself on her 
knees in front of Kidd, and raising her eyes to him, cried 
out: 

‘‘Spare him! He has done no wrong 1 Even if he has, 
do not take his life. For my sake spare Thad!” 

Kidd made no answer, but turned away, his face a puz¬ 
zle to those who looked upon it. 

Thad heard her pleading, and called out: 

“Miriam, do not plead for my life. I am willing to 
die, I only ask that my chums and you be saved from 
the fury of this mad murderer and pirate.” 

The girl took no notice of Thad, but continued: 

“Please spare him! Lock, I am on my knees. I who 
never knelt to any but the Blessed Virgin and God. See, 
I pray to yqu, I implore you, for my sake, save him!” 

No answer was vouchsafed, and she wept, but be¬ 
tween her sobs she continued to implore the pirate to 
spare Thad’s life. 

Never had there been such a vision of sweet simplicity 
and maidenly beauty on the Red Raven before. The 
hardest heart felt softened, and, strange to say, even Dra¬ 
gon gulped down something which would rise in his 
throat. 

Miriam turned to the crew, and, with her tears trickling 
down her cheeks, said: 

“Are you men? What good will it do to kill a brave 
boy? My father is rich. I will give you an order on 
him for any sum you like to name if you will save that 
boy.” 

“Girl, are you mad ? Do you not know that they may 
turn on you and rend you to pieces ?” exclaimed the pirate 
captain. 

“What care I for that? You are a coward, or you 
would not dare to take an innocent life, like you are do¬ 
ing. Yes, I tell you to your face, you are a coward, a 
wicked man, and you will come to a bad end.” Then she 
again began to weep, and beg, and entreat Kidd to spare 
Thad; but, as he hesitated, trying to harden his heart, the 
sun passed behind a heavy cloud, and Miriam, like one 
possessed, cried out: 

“See, heaven hides its face from you, and—and—look, 
even the cat takes its place with your victim rather than 
with you." 

“Woman, you are mad! Get you down to your own 
eabi*, or I may forget that you are a woman, and strike 
you.” 

“Do so; you will only show how courageous you are; it 


is like you, a miserable pirate, to strike a woman,” cried 
Oliver, from the background. 

“Dragon, take away those boys!” cried Kidd. 

“Do you hear what I say ? I will postpone the execu¬ 
tion for one more day. Do you hear me? If you will not 
obey, I will make you take Thad’s place, and I do not 
think this angel will speak for you."’ 

“Do you mean that these boys are to be freed?” 
“No!” 

“Then-” 

“I said, take them to the deck below; keep them in 
irons until it pleases me to order them hanged or made 
to walk the plank. Quick! obey me, and let every man 
go to his post.” 

Dragon sulked and scowled, but he dared not disobey. 

Capt. Kidd was a creature of -whims, and that black 
cat episode worried him. 

The bandage was taken from Thad’s eyes, and he 
looked round for Miriam, so that he might thank her. 

She pushed her way close up to him, and impulsively 
kissed him on the cheek. 

“I cannot thank you,” he began, but she stopped him 
and told him that she would be offended if he tried. He 
whispered: “I hear there is a boat at the stem. Can 
you and Philip row well ? If so, do not stay longer than 
you can help, but escape as soon as we are near the land.” 

Dragon had not heard the whispered conversation, but 
he was not at all pleased, and he dragged Thad away 
and, heavily ironed, the three chums were thrown on the 
floor of their prison room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LAST OF THE “FLYING SCOT.” 

Strange as it may appear, that intercession of Miriam’s 
made her many friends among the members of that 
crew, and had she called on them they would have de¬ 
fended her honor and life with their own lives. Even 
among the roughest of men, there may linger a last spark 
of what goes to make up manhood. 

Kidd had gone to his cabin trembling like an aspen 
leaf, but in a few minutes his natural bravado conquered 
his nerves, and he struck the table with his fist as he ex¬ 
claimed aloud: 

“I’ll save those boys’ lives. Zounds! but they are 
made of brave stuff, and would never act the traitor. I’ll 
make them toe the line, I’ll make them serve me, and 
who knows, when Kidd, the scorcher of the seas, passes 
away but that Fergus may be his successor? That is 
what I swear to accomplish, if it takes me years to do it.” 

The Red Raven had gone far out to sea, and the time 
had come for some disposition to be made of the Flying 
Scud. 

All her treasure had been removed, her guns transferred 
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to the Red Raven, and 'she was merely an empty vessel, 
save that below deck her hold was hilled with prisoners, 
the crew that had so manfully sailed her for many months, 
and had fought for her safety when she met the Red 
Raven. 

Kidd would have liked to save the Flying Scud, because 
she was a well-built, sound ship, but how could he dis¬ 
pose of her ? He dare not take her into any American 
port, and it was very risky attempting to sail her to the 
West Indies, where he might sell her. If he could trust 
Dragon, it would have been different, for then he could 
have placed him in command, and with the old crew of 
the Scud, have sent her to Jamaica; But Dragon was not 
to be trusted, at least so Kidd felt. 

For several hours he thought over the matter, the Red 
Raven towing the Flying Scud further out to sea, and 
then he resolved that he would scuttle her, leaving the 
crew on board to die or save themselves in the boats, just 
as happened. 

The order was given, and the ship’s carpenter went with 
great augers to bore holes in her hull. 

The hatches were opened, and the crew allowed to come 
on deck, covered by the guns of the pirates. The water 
began to fill the hold. The Flying Scud was settling fast, 
and nothing had been done to lower the boats. 

The trouble was that there was no one to take com¬ 
mand ; the officers were all dead, and the seamen had al¬ 
ways been accustomed to act under orders. 

At the last minute one man shouted: 

“The boats! The boats!” 

Like" magic the boats were got loose, and the men 
crowded in them, until it seemed that they must sink with 
the weight. 

Kidd watched the men, smiling at their frantic struggles 
to save themselves. 

“How many will reach land?” he asked Dragon. 

“Not many.” 

“So much the better; there will be less tales told.” 

“Which way are we to steer?” 

“Make for the Hole-in-the-Wall.” 

“You wish-” 

“You heard my order. I want to get rid of this 
treasure, and I have a plan. I’ll have those boys there, 
and before they are many days older they shall go on their 
knees and swear to fight with us, and they will make the 
best pirates that ever cut a throat, or made another walk 
the plank.” 

‘T>o as you like; but it is all a mistake. Leave them 
to me, ask no questions and they will never trouble you 
any more. If you hadn’t been so chicken-hearted over 
that girl, they would have walked the plank, and there 
would have been an end of them.” 

During the day another prize was taken, -which yielded 
some treasure, besides prisoners, who might be held for 
ransom, if the captain so willed. 
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After this the wind favored the Red Raven, and she 
fairly flew over the water. 

The boys in the dark hold were tightly bound and 
had lost all longing for life; they were truly miserable, 
and thought that death would be a relief, until they felt, 
they could not see, the presence of Miriam. 

Like a consoling angel, she whispered sweet words of 
hope to them, and bade them remember that their future 
was in the hands of a higher power. 

“Miriam, may I ask a promise from you?” Thad said, 
in a low voice. 

“Yes.” 

“Will you promise me what I ask?” 

“How can I, unless I know what it is?” 

“You can trust me, can you not?” 

“I will ask you the same question: can you noc trust 
me ?” 

“Yes, I will. We may be unable to protect you. At 
present we cannot protect ourselves. You are a girl, 
sweet, innocent maiden, unused to the evil of the world. 
Death would be better than life with these pirates-” 

“You ask me to die?” 

“No, no; to live.” 

“With them?” 

“Miriam, how can you suggest such a thing? No, 
listen to me. I was told that there was a boat trailing at 
the stern. If we go near land soon, will you not, with 
Philip, risk everything and try to escape?” 

“And leave you?” 

“Yes. We are better able to fight against these demons 
than you could be. Do, for our sakes, for your father’s 
sake, try and escape.” 

“If we did and failed, we should die.” 

“If you do not, you will live dishonored or die; which 
would be the better?” 

“It seems cowardly to leave the dearest friends I 
have.” 

“If we are dear friends, then what we ask ought not 
to be difficult.” 

“You really wish it?” 

“I—we do, most earnestly.” 

“Then I will do what you wish, and this may be the 
last time we can speak, for we are nearing land.” 

“Nearing land?” 

“Yes, I see it in the distance.” 

“Hush, I hear seme one coming. Good-by, Miriam, 
and may your future be brighter than th* present” 

“Good-by, dear, dear friends; dear chums, and, ah! 
I do hope you may come through all right, and that I 
shall see you again.” 

Further conversation was impossible, for sense nf the 
crew of the Red Raven came to taunt the prisoners, an.l 
make their imprisonment all the harder. 

The day passed, and night came on, bringing with it 
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nothing new to the chums, who were suffering from 
their continued bondage, but they never lost heart, and 
not once did their resolution to balk the pirate and eventu¬ 
ally bring him to justice falter. 

It was near daybreak when Thad’s quick ears noted that 
something unusual had happened. All was hurry and 
scurry on deck, and the voice of Capt. Kidd could be 
heard over and above that of the others. 

“What can it be?” Thad asked, but neither of the chums 
could answer save by conjecture. 

“What if it be a government war ship overhauling us?” 

“No, not that, or vve should have heard the cannon 
fired as a challenge.” 

The noise continued, and Simon began to struggle to 
free himself. Had he not done so when he tried to 
save Thad, he would not have suffered as he did, for 
his wrists were swollen and bleeding with the exertion, 
hut he worked at the cords like a giant, his strong muscles 
were like iron, and the sinews stood out just as though 
fine-strung whipcord lined his arms. Another struggle, 
and snap went the cords. 

“Now, boys, I am free, and in a moment I will have 
strength to free you all.” 

“What a strong fellow you are, Simon.” 

“Yes, I have a little strength, but those cords were 
pretty tough, and I thought I should have to give up.” 

He panted and puffed, for his heart was beating far 
too fast for comfort. Gradually he regained his control, 
and then he quietly unfastened the knots that held the 
hands and feet of his chums in thrall, and with a sigh of 
relief he exclaimed: 

“Doesn’t it feel glorious to have your hands free?” 

“Indeed it does.” 

“Simon, you are a brick.” * 

“If I knew who helped them, I’d give him short 
shrift,” they heard Kidd say, and Dragon’s hoarse voice 
answered: 

“It was a fool thing to do to let the gal have liberty; 
she was a valuable bit of treasure, and there is no know¬ 
ing how much we could have bled her governor for.” 

“Well, she is gone.” 

'Yes, and we shall suffer.” 

“She is dead by this time.” 

“Dead, no. She is on land.” 

Then the whole thing was revealed to the chums. 
Miriam had escaped, and the fact was only just found 
out 

The supposition was confirmed by the hunchback, who 
came to the calaboose and did not seem at all surprised to 
find that the three were free. 

“Yes, the gal and that milksop, that Miss Nancy of a 
Philip, quietly slipped overboard, and blow me tight, if 
they didn’t find a boat, and pull away from the Red Raven 
with all their might.” 

“Did you see them?” 


“Crikey! shouldn’t I be a fool to say yes? Why, 
Cyrus was thought to have helped them, so the captain 
hung him up as a signal, just to show them what they 
might get if they were caught.” 

“You don’t mean-” 

“Don’t I? Why, he is dangling from the yard even 
yet, though he will have to be cut down, for he might 
scare the folks.” 

“What folks?” 

“We are nearing the Hole-in-the-Wall.” 

“Is that true?” 

“Yes, and I heard the cap’n say that you would never 
leave it alive.” 

“We shall see.”' 

An hour passed, and then Kidd appeared before them. 

The buccaneer saw that they were free, and demanded 
to know how they had escaped their bonds. 

“No one helped us, but you see that cords are but poor 
things when used on free men,” said Thad. 

Kidd walked up and down uneasily, and it was plainly 
evident that he suffered from an attack of “nerves.” 

He gave orders for the three chums to be again securedj 
by cords, but the irons were dispensed with. 

“Well, Fergus, you are in my power still, and never 
will you leave the Hole-in-the-Wall until you have sworn 
to join, with all your heart, your destinies to mine.” 

“Then, captain, I am afraid that I shall die here; it will 
make a glorious burial place, and you may lie alongside 
me, though, come to think of it, they will bury you in 
quicklime.” 

‘You young dog! I will break your defiant spirit yet 
You shall be mine, body and soul. I swear by all I hold 
dear!” 

“Swear, captain, all you like. Our bodies you may 
kill, our souls are free, and over them you have no 
power.” 

“We shall see,” said the pirate captain, grimly. , 

“Yes, Capt. Kidd, we shall,” declared the lad, stoutly. 
‘You have seen the waves close over the gallant Flying 
Scud , but you have not seen the last of Thad and his 
chums.” 

THE END. 

Next week the strange and startling adventures of our 
three chums among the pirates of the coast will be con¬ 
tinued in the story entitled “Capt Kidd’s Revenge; or, 
Thad Among the Tigers of the Sea.” The terrible 
scourge of the sea is beginning to prepare to See from the 
vicinity of ofd New York, and will soon be heard of along 
the tropicaj Spanish main, where freebooters and buc¬ 
caneers lay in wait for the silver galleons bearing tons 
of treasure from Mexican and Peruvian mines to Spain- 
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